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LUTHER’S CONCEPTION OF GOVERNMENT 


Epcar M. Carson 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. 


The center from which Luther’s utterances on social and 
political issues must be understood is the idea of the two king- 
doms or “regimes.” In this area of his thought, even more than 
in others, it will not do to draw conclusions from frag- 
mentary quotations occasioned by historical situations in 
which he felt called upon to take sides. By the exclusive use of 
carefully selected passages, one can prove that Luther regarded 
secular rulers as instruments of the devil and the adversaries of 
his cause; and one can prove that he regarded them as instru- 
ments of God who could do no wrong. In his defence against 
the frequent charges that he encouraged sedition and rebellion, 
he frequently appears servile in his relation to the authorities of 
civil and political life. It was not his nature to balance alterna- 
tive courses of action against one another and say everything 
that could be said for both sides in the same treatise.” He did 
his thinking in the midst of controversy and his writings are al- 
most always directed toward or in behalf of the participants. 
When he wrote against the peasants he gave them “both barrels.”’ 
When he attacked the rulers of church or state he did the same. 
This does not mean, however, that there is no coherence in his 
thought. If one observes carefully the content of his criticisms, 
he will soon discover that they proceed from a firm and unchang- 
ing conviction regarding the origin of government and its func- 
tion in the world. 


This center is not difficult to find, though the importance of 
it for his total thought is only gradually becoming apparent as 
systematic study by Luther students of northern and central Eu- 


1 The term ‘‘regime’’ will be used as the translation of Luther’s Regiment, rather 
than the more common ‘‘kingdom’’ or ‘‘government.’’ The former has been so 
spiritualized as to make it somewhat innocuous; the latter suggests too strongly 
political government and, therefore, is apt to carry connotations which obscure 
Luther’s meaning. 

2 ‘*My book speaks not of what the lords deserve, but of what the peasants de- 
serve. When I have time and oceasion to do so, I shall attack the princes and 
lords, too, for in my office of teacher, a prince is just the same to me as a peas- 
ant.’’ Works of Martin Luther (Philadelphia: A. J. Holman, Co., 1931), IV, 
270 f. 
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rope lays bare the structure of his theology.* The doctrine of 
the two regimes is the point from which he constantly proceeds 
and to which he constantly returns." This is true not only when 
he is definitely writing about secular authority but also in the 
more specifically religious treatises and commentaries.’ It has 
not been sufficiently observed that there are two regimes. It has 
usually been assumed that the idea of government was applica- 
able only in the secular realm—that it could have no relevance 
in the spiritual kingdom. One might say that the doctrine has 
been interpreted so as to denote a contrast between government 
and the absence of government, regimented and non-regimented 
spheres and relationships. To be sure, it is everywhere appar- 
ent that Luther lays great stress upon the difference between the 
two regimes and makes it absolutely impossible to resolve the 
one into the other, but this does not destroy their character as 

Regiment. Not only can the Gospel be set into this framework, 

but Luther seems to consider it an exceedingly appropriate and 

highly illuminating way of expressing the spiritual relationship 
into which the believer comes through faith.” 

The completely theocentric character of Luther’s theology 
has been obscured by rationalistic tendencies in the theology of 
orthodoxy and the idealistic character of most Protestant theo- 
logical tradition. God's direct and immediate intervention in 
the world has largely been reserved for the incarnation and the 
inspiration of Scriptures. Though insisting on the Deity of 
Christ, orthodoxy developed an interpretation of the work of 
Christ which seemed to make the atonement a transaction between 
Christ and God rather than between God in Christ and the world. 
3 Among Swedish scholars, Gustaf Tornvall’s Andligt och vdridsligt regemente 

hos Luther (1940), is particularly noteworthy. Among German scholars, Franz 
Lau, Aeusserliche Ordnung und weltlich Ding in Luthers Theologie; A\thaus, 
Theologie die Ordnungen; Liitgert, Schépfung und Offenbarung, and numerous 
works of Holl may be cited. 

4 This is obviously the case in such works as ‘‘On Secular Authority,’’ ‘‘ Against 
the Robbing and Murdering Hordes of Peasants,’’ ‘‘An Open Letter Concerning 
the Hard Book Against the Peasants,’’ ‘‘An Exposition of the Eighty-Second 
Psalm,’’ ‘‘ Whether Soldiers Also Can Be Saved,’’ ete. 

5 Cf. e.g. Luther’s exposition of Galatians 2:6 in the larger Galatians Commentary. 

6 ‘‘For he has two regimes by which he rules among men. One is spiritual, through 
the Word and without the sword, through which men are to become pious and 
righteous so that with this righteousness they may obtain eternal life. And such 
righteousness he manages through the Word which he has committed to his 
preachers. The other is a worldly regime, by means of the sword, in order that 
those who will not be pious and righteous unto eternal life, may, nevertheless, 
through the worldly regime be compelled to be godly and righteous before the 

world.’’ Luthers Werke. Kritische Gesammtausqabe (Weimar: Bohlau, 1883), 


XIX, 629; Cf. also XXXIV, p. I, 323. (Hereafter designated by abbreviation 
«tea 
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It is not possible to expunge from Luther’s thought the asser- 
tion that the new relationship between God and the sinner made 
possible through the atonement affected God’s relation to men 
as well as man’s relation to God. This must not, however, be 
so interpreted as to put God on the sidelines. The atonement 
was an act of God. Similarly, justification is not merely the as- 
signment of Christ's merit or victory to man but is a deed of 
God carried out in the human heart, identical in character with 
the deed of God in the atonement, though it is a fruit of the 
atonement and rests upon it. God establishes himself as victor 
over the forces of evil through absolute and unqualified love both 
in the atonement and in justification.’ Luther’s conception of 
revelation, it now seems clear, is not adequately stated in terms 
of the transfer of infallible ideas and reports into the minds of 
Biblical writers. It is dynamic and contemporary. God lays 
hold on men through His Word in a manner which is self-au- 
thenticating; it neither is capable of, nor does it require, proof.* 
It is the very nature of the Word to rule. God-—Christ—the 
Word—these are one and the same authority before which faith 
bows. No demonstrable, self-evident proof of this authority is 
possible; it is evident only to faith. 


It is not difficult to see why Luther’s immediate successors 
should have been hesitant about utilizing the regime-pattern in 
their presentations of the evangelical message. They sought, 
not always successfully, to avoid every suggestion of the moral- 
ism which Luther condemned as righteousness by works, and 
the idea of government or dominion as a framework for the 
Christian message could quite easily move in the direction of a 
legalistic interpretation of the Gospel. Luther was, however, 
under no such inhibitions. When he wanted to explain the mean- 
ing of the Second Article in the simplest and briefest manner 
vossible, he said, “I believe that Jesus Christ .. . is my Lord.” 
The element of dominion is here clearly dominant in his think- 


ing. 
But there are two regimes, one spiritual and one worldly or 


secular. The second is no less a regime of God than the first. It 
has been brought into being by God.* ‘The state is God’s ser- 


7 This interpretation is authenticated and documented in the works of Aulén, Ny- 
gren, Bring, and Lindroth in Sweden, and Karl Holl in Germany. 

8 The works of Emil Brunner and Aulén may be suggested as typical. 

$ Works of Martin Luther, Holman ed., III, 236. Cf. also W.A., XLV, 535, and 
XXXI, p. I, 191, 32. 
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vant and workman to punish the evil and protect the good.” 
However, the secular regime does not have reference merely to 
secular political power. It includes all the offices and stations 
which are a part of this earthly life, all that is implied in God’s 
grant of “dominion” in Genesis 1:28." In particular, it includes 
the offices of teaching and parenthood. It is involved in the very 
nature of creation, for to create 1s to command that order replace 
chaos.” All the orders and offices may, therefore, be described 
as “larvae” of God. “All the created orders are masks or alle- 
gories with which God paints his theology: they are intended, 
as it were, to contain Christ.’ 

The idea of two regimes is not original with Luther. Sohm 
regards it as an outgrowth of the medieval doctrine of the two 
swords, both of which were ultimately in the service of Chris- 
tianity or, more specifically, the Church. However, whereas 
medievalism was interested in asserting the essential unity of 
the two, Luther seems to be interested in asserting their dissimi- 
larity. Holl, on this basis, argues that it must be viewed as the 
direct rejection of the medieval view.’’ Luther could state the 
heresy of papalism as the confusion of the two regimes."* The 
pope assumed powers which properly belonged to secular gov- 
ernment and sought to exercise an influence over political rulers 
which interfered with the proper discharge of their duties.” 


If one is to get at the meaning and significance of the doc- 
trine for Luther, he must be sure that he is asking the question 
to which Luther was giving an answer. It is characteristic of 
modern man to approach the problem of church and state or re- 
ligion and politics from the viewpoint of his own relationship 
to them. He seeks some reconciliation of their conflicting de- 
mands upon him. Luther does not and cannot ignore altogether 
this question. His primary interest, however, is not man’s re- 
lation to these two regimes, but God’s relation to them. The 
basic question is not one which has to do with man’s activity but 
one which has to do with God’s activity. He realistically accepts 
the fact that there are two seemingly contradictory forces for 
10 Ibid., 245. 

11 W.A., XLI, 483, 2; XLIX, 137, 10f.; XL, p. IT, 689, 15. 

12 Cf. Térnvall, Andligt, 54 f. 

13 W.A., XL, p. I, 463, 9. 

14 Cf. R. Sohm, Kirchenrecht, I, 549, cited by Tornvall, 23. 

15 K. Holl, Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Kirchengeschichte (Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1932), I, 344. 


16 W.A., XLVIT, 284. 
17 W.A., L, 647, 13. 
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good in the world. The one functions in the interests of peace 
and order, the other converts and redeems men. One uses coer- 
cive means to attain its ends, the othér renounces all force save 
the force of love. Neither can dispense with the other. Luther’s 
question concerns the religious meaning of this empirical fact. 
He does not speculate concerning the possibility of the elimina- 
tion of the one as though there were an alternative in the matter. 


It is important to note that Luther does not acknowledge an, 
unmediated relationship to God. He approaches man through 
His creation. God is in the world, in Christ, in the Word, and 
in all the created orders and offices. He rejects all attempts to 
achieve union with God outside of the historical revelation and 
in isolation from the created world. This is the basis of his op- 
position to the spiritualists with whom he had no more in com- 
mon than with the Roman hierarchy. It is also a point at which 
he clearly sets himself at odds with scholasticism. There the 
world of the senses under Platonist and Aristotelian influences 
is interpreted as the reflection of the divine world of ideas. Com- 
munication with God takes place through abstraction rather than 
through the world of concrete reality. Luther conceives of it 
in a diametrically opposite fashion. It is precisely the created 
world in all its concreteness and materiality that provides one 
channel for God’s revelation of himself. The home and family 
into which one has been born, the school which he attends, the 
local magistrate, the job which he is assigned in the community, 
all the instituted authorities by which his activity is governed— 
these are “masks of God.’ Only faith, however, sees these as 
coming from and belonging to God.** In fact, Luther identifies 
the worldly orders and creation.” He has no hesitancy in declar- 
ing God’s creation to be good. His distinction between res and 
persona is revealing in this connection.” Creation, considered as 
the total creative product, is unconditionally good (particula 
deitatis), but this goodness cannot be transferred, so to speak, 
from God’s account to man’s account. It cannot be said of man 
as a subject who handles and disposes of created things that he 
is good. | 

Several implications of importance are involved in the 
above paragraph. First, when Luther extols secular govern- 
ment and worldly offices, he is extolling creation as such. His 
18 W.A., XIX, 629, 30. 


19 W.A., XLIX, 721, 10. 
20 W.A., LI, 556, 7. 
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primary concern is not with an institution or system but with the 
facts of government and order in society. These are unquali- 
fied goods. Even when those who occupy the positions of au- 
thority are corrupt the orders as such are still good.** The fault 
is not to be found with that which God has created but with the 
persons who are involved. Secondly, the created orders are not 
neutral concepts which can be called good only when they are 
filled with goodness through the activity of good Christian men, 
In itself worldly government has a sanctitas generalis. Its situ- 
ation is parallel to that of the law. In itself the law is good 
(sancta, justa, divina), but this does not mean that the effect of 
the law is always good, or that its goodness can be attributed to 
man. Neither the law nor the orders can make men good but 
they are in themselves expressions of God’s goodness and may 
therefore be called good. In the third place, Luther is here pro- 
ceeding from a position which is the opposite of that which has 
been characteristic for modern man. Nineteenth century 
thought assumed that the obstacles to the realization of the good 
life resided in a reluctant nature which had to be conquered by 
men. The world of things was at best neutral, if not hostile. 
God’s natural point of contact with creation was the human 
spirit through which alone good could be realized in the world. 
Luther finds the hostility in man alone and regards the created 
orders as one means through which God seeks to achieve some 
measure of goodness in him. Fourth, it would, therefore, seem 
to be an error to interpret Luther as though he attached little im- 
portance to man’s natural and physical environment. There is a 
revelation of God in nature. The local police officer, one’s par- 
ents, school teachers, the political institutions of state and na- 
tion, the entire ordering of society—all these are means through 
which God approaches us. 


What now is the essential difference between the two re- 
eimes? They are, of course, distinguished by the means which 
they use and the ends which they serve. The spiritual regime 
has only the Word and must not use coercive power. Its pur- 
pose is to make men good and enable them to inherit eternal life. 
The worldly regime has .only the sword, and its purpose is to 
compel men to that degree of goodness without which human so- 
ciety is impossible.” Under the influence of spiritualistic ten- 
21 ‘*Nevertheless he calls such worldly government of the godless His order and 


creation, let them misuse the same as badly as they ean.’’ W.A., LI, 238. 
22 Cf. W.A., XIX, 629; XXX, p. II, 554; L, 652, 18. 
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dencies in Protestant theology the distinction has frequently been 
interpreted as though the former had reference to the inner life 
only whereas the latter had reference to the outer life. Luther 
then has been understood to limit the application of the Gospel 
to the inner life and deny the relevance of the Gospel in the ex- 
ternal affairs of man. But Luther expressly asserts that it is 
the duty of the preaching office “to instruct all the offices (stende ) 
how they should conduct themselves in external matters in their 
callings and offices, in order that they might do right before 
God.” 

Gustaf Tornvall of Lund University, Sweden, has as- 
sembled a list of contrasting terms which Luther employs as 
variants of the distinction between the spiritual and the worldly 
regimes. They throw considerable light on what L uther seems 
to have 1 regarded as the essential difference between them. 


ON a nn politia, Rathaus, (49, 224, 8). 

Christlich Kirch ...........-00-- weltlich Herrschaft (Ibid. 30, 8). 

ME nies nn iinsedncaes weltlich Regiment (50, 11, 11). 

Regnum Christi ................ regnum Caesaris (45, 252 Zi}, 

oS i, arn verbum hominum (49, 223, 22). 

8 bf, nee? requiem terrenum (36, 187). 

ee oenr ......terra (49, 224, 27). 

I ahi nection cabins natiirliches le be wn (45, 669, 21). 

Geistliche stende ............---- weltliche Oberkeit (47, 288, 31). 

Evangelium, Wort Gottes ..Mose, lex (40, II, 483, 9). 

Sanctitas spectalis .............. Sanctitas generalis (Ibid. 240, 5). 

Sanctitas gratialis .............. Sanctitas legalis (Ibid. 240, 5). 

Benedictio sptritualis ........ -Benedictio corporalis (40, I, 
395, 7). 

On Te) |, ee iustitia operum (Ibid. 534, 3). 

NOI is ainiiaskssiaiicnn nneycineccdilanibt Creatura (37, 565) 

Donator ...... Se aC SR aa dona (40, IT, 584, 3). 

ea an eeeone: larva (40. I, 174, 4). 

OS Leer opus meum (51, 83, 18). 

NN EO iacadnsanncnnomsnsatons pera nostra (36, 229, 3). 

DANCHIGS PASSIVE 2220.22.00... sanctitas activa (40, I, 70, 1). 

geistl. Gerechtigkeit .........--. lerbliche cme (19, 629, 
30). 

ge TOES ccsieicorssnnie particula deitatis (40, II, 584, 7). 


23 W. a cea 
24 Teena Andligt, 101 ‘f. “(Re ferences are to Weimar edition.) 
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OE hic cement vita naturalis vel animalis (40, I, 
287, 9). 

PINE TIE: oncvccsenenseicsnircns regnum humanum (Ibid. 294, 1) 

reqnum spirituale ..........-.---- regnum rations (Ibid. 292, 6). 

Veritas im abscondito ........-- veritas politica (40, II, 389, 6). 

PAINE isi cntsiccectipntaicennnl Philosophia (40, III, 222). 

Verum theologica ...............- verum corporaliter, moraliter 
(40, I, 426). 

Verum theologica ................ verum in politia (Ibid. 402, 9). 

Christus sec. deitatem ........: sec. humanitatem (Ibid. 426, 1) 

Matestas divina. ..........2...---- Caesar, princeps (Ibid. 167, 4). 

Opera Theologica .............--- opera moralia, naturalia (Ibid. 
412, 4). 

Regnum fidei ..........-.....0.0-- regnum operum (Ibid. 427, 10). 

SD a lnasbaccansmsanasied politia (Ibid. 176, 13). 

Veer Dut occccccccccccceceneoeeeeeeeee-e omnes creaturae (49, 376, 18). 

Natura Gtvina .......-..1----<.- natura humana (11, 114, 34). 

OS eee Herrschen (51, 239). 

| ee ene Oberkeit (51, 239, 24). 


It will be observed that in the left column the terms Deus, 
opus Dei, divinitas, deitas, etc. constantly recur. In the right 
column the terms homo, humanum, terrenum, politia, and mor- 
alia have a similar dominant place. The former may be desig- 
nated as the sphere of divine activity or divine dominion. The 
second is the sphere of human activity and human dominion. In 
the first instance God acts directly, in the second he acts through 
human instruments. The rich variety of the terms and the con- 
texts in which they occur indicate that we are here dealing with 
an essential and far-reaching distinction in Luther’s total theol- 
ogy. 

It is not possible, however, to equate these two types of ac- 
tivity and dominion with an inner and outer view of man. It is 
rather two relationships in which man stands with regard to his 
total life and activity.”” On the one hand, regardless of the posi- 
tion which he occupies among men, he has a direct relationship 
to God. In this the activity and the authority are wholly on the 
side of God. On the other hand, he has relations with men and 
on this level he must act and exercise authority. It is important 
to bear in mind that the worldly regime includes all the offices, 


25 Cf. Luther’s distinction between ‘‘politia’’ and ‘‘religio’’ in the exposition of 
Galatians 2:6. W.A., XL, 176, 13. 
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stations, and callings which men occupy. The emperor, no less 
than his subjects, is the object of God’s direct activity and au- 
thority. The subject, no less than the emperor, has a sphere of 
human activity in which he has been given responsibility and at- 
tendant authority.” 

The distinction may also be stated in terms of the Creator 
and his creation. Creation is characterized by order, not by dis- 
order. It involves a regime and cannot exist without it. But 
any power or authority involved in the created world does not 
nullify the fact that it is created. As such it is wholly subordi- 
nate to the Creator. Its only authority is that which He has 
vested in it and is therefore always sub-let authority. This fact 
becomes particularly pertinent in the matter of political rulers.” 

At this point it will be well to consider the charge which is 
frequently made that Luther regarded secular government as a 
law unto itself and thereby released the rulers from any religious 
obligation so far as their rule is concerned. The exposition of 
the eighty-second Psalm probably gives the clearest statement of 
Luther’s rejection of this view. The rulers are abusing their 
powers and will not allow the Gospel “to rebuke their wickedness 
and self-will.” They have now discovered a new weapon and 
“declare that whoever rebukes them is seditious and_ rebels 
against the rulership ordained of God and defames his honor.” 
Their ultimate desire is “to do whatever they wish, without hin- 
drance or rebuke, without shame or fear, and with honor and 
glory.”** Although “temporal government, next to the preach- 
ing office, is the highest service to God and the most useful of- 
fice on earth,” rulers are “the most harmful people on earth, if 
they depart from the virtues of their office.”** Then they may 
properly be called not gods but devils. The emperor who does 
not subject himself to God is as rebellious as the prince who does 
not subject himself to the emperor.” It is fundamental to Luth- 
er’s thought that the ruler is ruling in behalf of God and must 
therefore acknowledge His sovereignty. 

It is the duty of the preachers of the Gospel to rebuke the 
rulers.*" They exercise a certain independence over against the 
worldly regime inasmuch as they are instuments to proclaim not 
26 W.A., XIX, 653, 2. 

27 W.A., XLVI, 452; XIX, 629, 30. 
28 Works, Holman ed., IV, 288 f. 
29 Ibid., 298. 


30 W.A., XIX, 652, 27. 
31 Works, Holman ed., IV, 297. 
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their own wills but the will of God. Some preachers, he asserts, 
are so lazy that they “do not notice the sins,” others are hypo- 
crites and flatterers of self-willed rulers. ‘Still others fear for 
their skins and are afraid that they may lose life and goods.”” 
Moreover, this calling to account is to be done “publicly, boldly, 
and honestly.’ i There are utterances in Luther which on the 
surface seem to suggest servility of attitude, but such statements 
as the above must be taken seriously. Luther here asserts that 
the preaching ministry is “the office to which God has committed 
that duty,” namely, the duty of rebuking the rulers. Instead of 
exempting religious leaders from interest in and responsibility 
for political problems, he seems to be saying that the misuse of 
political power is the concern of the preacher as such even more 
than of the citizen. 


This critical function which is assigned to the wed seems 
to rest on two facts. The first is that the worldly regime is the 
expression of God’s . will as law." It may, in fact, ‘al regarded 
as the concretion of law.*” One does not meet the law as an ab- 
straction but in the specific, concrete order in which he lives. 
The law may be said to sanctify all the various offices and sta- 
tions of this worldly existence.** This law may be defined in 
terms of the ten commandments,” the law of creation,”** or the 
commands of Christ. For Luther all law is one since it is the 


32 Ibid., 296. 

33 ‘‘So then, this first verse teaches that to rebuke rulers is not seditious, dion 
it is done in the way here described; namely, by the office to which God has com- 
mitted that duty, and through God’s Word, spoken publicly, boldly, and ‘wee tly. To 
rebuke rulers in this way is, on the contrary, a praiseworthy, noble, and rare virtue 
and a particularly great service to God, as the Psalm here proves. It would be 
far more seditious, if a preacher were not to rebuke the sins of the rulers, for then 
he makes people angry and sullen, and strengthens the wickedness of the tyrants 
and becomes a partaker in it, and bears responsibility for it.’? Tbid., 297. 

34 W.A., XXXVI, 385,6; XX, 530, 27 f. 

35 Cf. Tornvall, Andligt, 44, 

36 Cf. W.A., XL, p. Ti, 240; XL, p. I, 593 f. 

3” W.A., Ll, 557, 4. 

38 Whether or not Luther retained the medieval econeept of ‘‘natural law,’’ is an 
interesting problem. Professor John T. MeNeill has pointed ont that the term 
frequently oceurs in Luther’s writings and indicates his approval of J. W. Allen’s 
eonclusion that the natiirlich Recht is the ‘‘ groundwork of all Luther’s thought 
on government.’’ (John T. MeNeill, ‘‘ Natural Law in the Teaching of the Re- 
formers,’’ Journal of beligion, XXVI, July, 1946, 172.) Aulén argues quite con- 
vincingly for the position that Luther substituted the ‘‘law of ereation’’ for the 
concept ‘‘natural law.’’ Nature is not self-contained and cannot be isolated from 
its relationship to the Creator. There is no natural law that can be deduced from 
the nature of creation but it must be derived from the character of the Creator. 
Kan ndgot kristet krav stillas pd statslivet (Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans dia- 
konistyrelses bokférlag, 1940), 38-48. It is at least significant that Luther re- 
jects the ‘natural right’’ which is the characteristic corollary of ‘‘natural law.’ 
Works, Holman ed., IV, 263. 
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law of the one God.” The preacher, as the proclaimer of the 
divine will, must proclaim the law as well as the Gospel.*° To be 
true to his calling he must always. make clear to the Obrigkeit 
what the content of the law is. At times, Luther describes 
Christ as the one who sets the limits upon secular powers, as in 
his exposition of the second Psalm.** The second fact upon 
which this critical function of the preacher rests is the created 
character of the worldly regime on account of which it is wholly 
subordinate to God, the Creator. Worldly power is limited 
wholly to the created world.” Their participation in the worldly 
regime does not exempt rulers from the spiritual regime in 
which all men can only listen and not command.** The secular 
rulers do not need to obey the Roman hierarchy but they are not 
thereby excused from obeying the divine Law. Every claim to 
absolute power is a misuse of the power which God has given.” 
Every ruler must surrender his right to be causa principalis.” 
But the God to whom they must surrender is the God who is re- 
vealed in the Gospel. Just as from the viewpoint of law it is the 
spiritual regime which must keep the content of the law before 
the worldly rulers, so from the viewpoint of the divine Sovereign 
the spiritual regime must define the God before whom they must 
bow, and this it does by proclaiming Christ. 


One may properly say that the limitation upon the worldly 
regime is religious rather than ethical in character. In this re- 
spect, Luther’s view in the realm of secular affairs is wholly con- 
sistent with his fundamental position throughout. Because it is 
religious, it makes utterly impossible the legitimacy of the ab- 
solute state. The criterion is not social usefulness alone, or the 
efficiency with which a state carries out its proper functions. 
Even an ideal ruler, whose power was wholly devoted to the wel- 
fare of his subjects, would be false to his office if he refused to 


39 Cf. Aulén, Wyrkan och National Socialismen (Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans dia- 
konistyrelses bokforlag, 1943), 143. 

40 In the recent volume, Kan ndgot kristet krav stillas pd statslivet, Aulén dis- 
tinguishes between two elements in the conception of government—maktovning 
(the exercise of power) and rdttsperspektiv (the perspective of justice). The 
influence of Christianity is not dtrected toward the limitation of power so much 
as toward the quality of the perspective of justice. The Christian perspective 
of justice is characterized by the law of love, which he interprets to mean ‘‘ actual 
concern for the neighbor’’ op the part of those who exercise the power. This 
view he considers wholly consistent with Luther’s total position, 

41 W.A., XL, p. II, 278; 287. 

42 W.A., XLVII, 564, 15. 

43 Cf. Luther’s distinction between Hoérreich and Sehrreich. 

44 W.A., XLVII, 564, 15. 

45 W.A., XL, p. III, 205, 13. 
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acknowledge the sovereignty of the God who has been revealed 
in Jesus Christ. The secularized state is the direct antithesis of 
Luther’s conception of the worldly regime. The separation of 
church and state or religion and politics in such a way that the 
state and politics are released from any obligation to the church 
and the spiritual regime is at odds with the total structure of 
Luther’s thought. 

The sharpness with which Luther draws the distinction be- 
tween the two regimes seems to introduce an ethical dualism in- 
to his thinking which is not adequately accounted for by what 
has been said above regarding the subordination of the worldly 
regime to God and his Law. This is particularly true in the 
writings concerning the Peasants’ War. He hurls invectives, 
in both directions, which are scarcely the product of calm and 
sober scholarship. Since the general impression of these tracts 
is favorable to the secular authorities and seems to justify the 
interpretation that they are free from any obligation except that 
of maintaining order at any cost, the attempt which he there 
makes to keep the unity of the God concept intact is particularly 
relevant. In “An Open Letter Concerning the Hard Book 
Against the Peasants’ he says, “The kingdom of the world is 
a kingdom of wrath and severity. In it there is only punish- 
ment, repression, judgment, and condemnation for the suppress- 
ing of the wicked and the protection of the good.”*’ The words 
of Scripture that speak of mercy have reference to the Kingdom 
of God and to Christians. The kindom of the world “should not 
be merciful, but strict, severe and wrathful in the fulfilment of 
its work and duty.’’*’ But this seeming mercilessness is actually 
an expression of mercy. “Although the severity of the world’s 
kingdom seems unmerciful, nevertheless, when we see it rightly, 
it is not the smallest of God’s mercies.’’** The Scriptures see 
that “out of great mercy” the temporal sword “must be unmerci- 
ful, and from utter kindliness, it must exercise wrath and sever- 
ity.”*° The sword functions in order that “the righteous may be 
protected, and peace and safety maintained. And beyond all 
doubt, these are precious works of mercy, love, and kindness, 
since there is nothing on earth that is worse than disturbance, 
insecurity, oppression, violence, and injustice.” 

46 Works, Holman ed., IV, 265. 
47 Ibid., 266. 
48 Ibid., 267. 


49 Ibid., 268. 
50 Ibid., 269. 
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The issue here is not whether Luther’s counsel with regard 
to the peasants was right or wrong, but rather the premise from 
which he proceeded. The existence of order in a nation or in 
the world is, in the final analysis, an expression of God’s love. 
Like the law which it embodies it confronts egocentric man as a 
hostile force, but this hostility is the result of man’s rebellious 
will; it is not involved in the order itself. It is man’s sin, which 
consists in the desire to rule his own existence apart from the 
authority of God and the order which he has created, that pre- 
vents man from seeing it as an expression of divine love. 

The worldly regime is bound by the same love which is pro- 
claimed in the Gospel, but love does not demand the same things 
of man in all of his relationships. As a solitary man in relation 
to God, he can only accept grace and forgiveness. Here he must 
listen and submit. But as a father this same love of God re- 
quires that he exercise discipline in relation to his children. As 
a teacher he must assume responsibility and therefore authority 
in relation to his pupils. As a magistrate, the love of God de- 
mands that he protect the righteous against these who would rob 
and destroy. Asa ruler, he must preserve order and prevent 
anarchy, “since there is nothing on earth that is worse than dis- 
turbance, insecurity, oppression, violence, and injustice.” 

The purpose of this analysis has been to set Luther’s con- 
ception of the two regimes into the context of his total theology. 
The problem of the relation of the individual to these two re- 
gimes has been largely ignored. The focus has been the relation 
of the two regimes to God. It may be pointed out, however, that 
there is an exact parallel between the distinction between the spir- 
itual and the worldly regimes and the distinction between Christ- 
person and Weltperson.”’ As the two regimes are two ways 
through which the same God exercises his dominion in the 
world, so these two terms describe the proper relationship of the 
individual to the two situations in which the believer knows God 
to be his Lord. His faith does not sever his relations with the 
world. He is not free to live as he chooses in the world but is to 
assume the responsibilities of his worldly office as a channel 
through which he serves the God revealed in Christ. 

There is another distinction which has importance for 
Luther’s conception of government. The antithesis between 
regnum diaboli and regnum Det cannot be overlooked. The 


51 Cf. W.A., XXXIT, 391, 29; 440, 17; 390, 19 f. 
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reign of the devil cannot be identified with either regime but can 
affect both of them. The devil rules in the human will and hence 
his reign may affect the spiritual regime as well as the worldly. 
Both regimes are ideally and properly a defense against evil, 
but both of them may be corrupted.” The essence of the devil’s 
dominion is that he seeks to prevent the submission to God which 
is demanded in both regimes.” A careful study of this antithesis 
would reveal how impossible it is to deduce the modern secular- 
ized state from Luther’s conception of the worldly regime. The 
secularized state is precisely that corruption of the worldly re- 
gime which is described as regnuim diaboll, 


52 The phrase ‘‘omnia bona sed sunt in abusu’’ recurs frequently, Cf. W.A., XU, 
“Sam RS Se eae at be 


53 Cf. W.A., XXXIV, p. II, 77, 21; XLVI, 735, 5. 
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When Nicholas, the first of that name, was consecrated 
pope on the twenty-fourth of April, 858, no one—least of all 
the Emperor Louis Il, by whose favor the former deacon suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the election—could have foreseen the series 
of political and ecclesiastical upheavals, more like the thunder- 
bolts of Jupiter than the benedictions of St. Peter, by which the 
new occupant of the Holy See won fame for himself, pres- 
tige for the papacy, and the dignity of being called ‘‘the 
Great.” Few popes hold a more dominating place in the 
history of the Catholic Church than Nicholas |. In the course 
of his nine-year pontificate he so fully succeeded in establish- 
ing his pre-eminence in the late Carolingian world over both 
prince and prelate that he found it possible to attain his ends 
by the mere rumbling of thunder, without using the eccles1- 
astical lightning-bolt in any but the most extreme cases. The 
mere threat of excommunication often proved sufficient to 
move mighty kings and not-so-mighty emperors into the path of 
righteousness. 


It must be remembered that Nicholas was one of the many 
exponents of papal theory, and does not stand alone in a unique 
position, but rather represents an advancing, developing, and 
characteristic trend of thought as it is reflected in the defenders 
of the See of Rome. Both of the two main ideas of the post- 
Gregorian papacy—the claims to spiritual responsibility for the 
welfare of the faithful and of all believers anywhere in the 
world, and to temporal authority consequent upon spiritual au- 
thority—appear strongly in the writings of Nicholas I. And 
even the earlier developments under Hosius, Ambrose, Leo, and 
Gelasius are retained and become a part of the growing struc- 
ture of the medieval Church and its sovereign papacy. Charles 
Mcllwain says, “No part of the long history of the relations of 
Church and State is more important or more critical than the 
two centuries immediately following the reign of the Emperor 
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Leo the Isaurian in the eighth century.’”’ There was a consider- 
able body of ideas in existence at the time Nicholas became pope, 
and these he inherited.’ The recently published Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals are echoed time after time in his writings, especially 
in his solicitude for the whole Church. Certainly for him the 
spiritual was always the basis for the temporal. The close con- 
nection between these two aspects of authority is shown by his 
relations with the rulers of western Europe. 

The most plausible basis for Nicholas’ claims to worldly 
dominion lies in his claims to spiritual supremacy. In the course 
of the Middle Ages the idea of the temporal dominion of the 
papacy had its origin in the idea of spiritual dominion under the 
head of the Roman See. In his relations with the subordinate 
prelates and the territorial bishops Nicholas strongly emphasized 
the unity of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and the supreme position 
of Rome. This easily led over into the secular realm as, for ex- 
ample, in the question of the calling of councils, which was for- 
bidden to secular princes. Nicholas repeatedly insisted on the 
principle that the secular authority must keep out of ecclesias- 
tical affairs. Such principles had been expressed before, but 
they had not received such vigorous support and such practical 
application. Not only in the calling of councils was the ten- 
dency toward temporal authority fostered, but also in the idea 
that the papacy has the care of the whole Church and solicitude 
for all its members, lay and clerical, low and high, mendicants 
and monarchs.” Rome, moreover, was described as the center 
for the oppressed, who flock for succor to the Holy See from all 
parts of Christendom.’ Solicitude over the w hole Church and 
‘ts members was first a defensive method of preserving religious 
unity and welfare and ecclesiastical discipline; it became finally 
an offensive presumption of temporal supremacy directed 
against any form of caesaropapism or less extreme theory in 
1 A convenient summary of these ideas may be found in Albert Hauck, Der 

Gedanke der pipstlichen Weltherrschaft bis auf Bonifaz VIIT (Leipzig, 1904). 


The quotation from MeIlwain is in The Growth of Political Thought in the West 
(New York, 1932), 178. Cf. R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A History of Medieval Poli- 


tical Theory in the West (Ea “s i ae 1928-36, 6 vols.), I, 253-54. 

9 For example, Nicholas to Charles the Bald, Nov. 23, 862 (Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Epist., VI, 271, No. 5): Sedes haee sancta atque praecipua, cui 
dominici gregis est sollicitudo euraque commissa, in omnibus mundi partibus 
rectitudinis suae dispositione salubri cunecta ordinare perficereque divino freta 
procurat auxilio....’’ Cf. No. 74, pp. 404 f. 

3 The same, Nov. 23, 862 (MGH, VI, 273, No. 7): ‘*Et quoniam ad hane sanctam 


Romanam, eui Deo auctore deservimus, ecclesiam, quae ob sui privilegii prin- 
cipatum, quo ceteras Dei ecclesias orbe universo diffusas exeellit divinitus, de 
diversis mundi partibus cotidie multi sceleris mole oppressi confugiunt. 
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which the secular power had a hand in spiritual affairs or was 
considered to be independent of ecclesiastical supervision. 


With this introduction we may turn to two famous episodes 
in the pontificate of Nicholas that illustrate the close relationship 
of spiritual and temporal factors. Of great consequence not 
only for the papal centralization of ecclesiastical authority but 
also for the history of the later Carolingian kingdoms is the 
story of the love affairs of King Lothair II of Lothringia, es- 
pecially the famous divorce case that involved his wife Teut- 
berga and his mistress Waldrada.* The King had married Teut- 
berga in 855, apparently for political reasons. Trouble arose 
when it appeared that Lothair already had an amorous connec- 
tion with Waldrada, with whom he had contemplated marriage 
more than once. Thus it was that, less than a year after the 
marriage with Teutberga, he put her away and returned to his 
mistress, for whom his passion grew stronger as his distaste for 
his wife increased. In addition to this, unfortunate Teutberga 
remained childless. Finally, he determined to obtain a divorce, by 
one means or another. The first trial, “by water,” ended in fail- 
ure from the King’s point of view, for the Queen’s champion 
was reported to have escaped from the ordeal unscathed. Loth- 
air then decided to get his way by the method that was to be used 
seven centuries later by Henry VIII of England: the bishops 
of his realm were to be regimented in support of his desire, to 
which all submitted except one. He found especially able sup- 
porters in the Archbishops Gunther of Cologne and Theutgaud 
of Trier. The Synod of Aachen, 862, in which a confession was 
wrung from the Queen, was under their influence. It is note- 
worthy that from these first proceedings Archbishop Hinemar 
of Rheims held strictly aloof; only later did he enter the lists 
with his tremendous influence and compose an attack on Loth- 
air’s acts entitled De divortio Hlotharii regis et Tetbergae 
regina. 

The interference of the Pope came not on grounds of the 
right of revision of the decisions of secular or ecclesiastical 
tribunals, but rather on the pragmatic grounds of the appeal by 
both contesting parties to his judgment.” Once called, however, 
4 Fully treated in Ernst Diimmeler, Geschichte des ostfriinkisehen Reiches (Leipzig, 

1887, 3 vols.); Robert Parisot, Le royaume de Lorraine sous les Carolingiens 
(843-923) (Paris, 1899); Ernst Perels, Papst Nikolaus I. und Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius (Berlin, 1920), 


5 Nicholas to the bishops in the Kingdom of Louis the German, Oct. 31, 867 
(MGH, VI, 349 ff., No. 53). Cf. Perels, Papst Nikolaus I., 69. 
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he applied the full power of papal jurisdiction and allowed no 
other authority to take part. Deciding to act, he informed Lo- 
thair that he was sending legates to a synod th: it should be held 
at Metz, and that nothing should be done by anyone in the mean- 
time. 


But the King had not yet learned to wait on the Pope: be- 
fore the synod convened he married Waldrada. Without knowl- 
edge of this occurrence, Nicholas made ready with great flourish 
for the coming synod. The Pope saw himself at the moment 
as the impartial judge who would dispense justice by an au- 
thority equalled by none other. A short time after the departure 
of the legates, he received news of what had transpired in Lo- 
thringia. At once a change of policy is obvious in his attitude. 
Here was a man, albeit a king, who had flouted the decree of 
the Pope, the head of all Christendom. Perels sees in this epi- 
sode, and rightly, the beginning of that superior attitude toward 
the Lothringian King that marked the later developments." Not 
only the hasty marriage itself, but also the fact that Lothair ig- 
nored the Pope’s instructions to wait for the decision of the 
synod, irritated Nicholas. From this time henceforth he aban- 
doned that tone of righteous impartiality, spoke of Teutberga as 
the rightful wife, and of the double marriage. Now Lothair 
was referred to as an adulterer, and was threatened with ex- 
communication if he did not appear at Metz.‘ There was no ret- 
icence about his attack on the King: ‘King Lothair, if he may 
be truly called king, who refrains not from the appetites of his 
own body... .’* 


The Synod of Metz, 863, was so arranged that it came un- 
der the domination of Lothair. According to the Pope, the 
papal legates, Bishops Radoald of Porto and John of Cervia, 
were without great difficulty induced to accede to the synod’s 
desires.” Under such conditions the synod was nothing more 
than a reiteration of that of Aachen in 862. Teutberga was 
found guilty, and the marriage of Lothair and Waldrada made 
legal. Nicholas was not deceived for one moment. Here was a 
question not only of een but also of the power of the Roman 


6 Perels, Papst Nikolaus I., 72. 

7 Nicholas to the bishops of G: aul and Germany, 863 in. (MGH, VI, 276, No, 10). 

8 Nicholas to Are hbishop Ado of Vienna, ca. Oct. 30, 863 (MGH, V L, 284, No. 18): 
‘*Scelus, quod Hlotharius rex, si tamen rex verae iter dici possit, qui nullo salubri 
regimine corporis apetitus refrenat. .. .’’ 

9 Nicholas to the bishops of Germany, Oct. 31, 867 (MGH, VI, 343, No. 53): 
‘¢. .. corruptis, immo et ad favorem suum traductis legatis nostris.’’ 
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See in provincial problems. Here was the universal Church in 
conflict with the territorial Church. Here was another “robber 
synod,” and Nicholas castigated it as such.” In a towering rage 
he caused the two messengers from the synod, Gunther and 
Theutgaud, to be deposed, and arranged for a Roman synod, 
which annulled the decisions decreed at Metz. Surprisingly 
enough, considering the common ineffectiveness of papal broad- 
sides in many another conflict with a secular power, these de- 
crees of the Pope were accepted by almost all, both ecclesiastical 
and lay people. 

Until 867 the affair seems to have slumbered quietly; but 
in that year it was again aroused. At the court of Lothair II 
conditions had become almost unendurable for the Queen, who 
finally besought the Pope for permission to retire and separate 
from her husband. But Nicholas had other factors to consider 
besides the happiness of the Queen. He strictly forbade her to 
yield one inch of ground. Had it not been for the modification of 
the attitude of Charles the Bald, the question of Lothair’s di- 
vorce might have been finally settled before the death of 
Nicholas. As it turned out, the solution of the problem was left 
for his successor, Adrian I]. 


The second famous episode illustrating the close connection 
of the spiritual and political factors in Nicholas’ pontificate was 
that involving the “cleric” Hilduin. Here is a direct conflict of 
secular and ecclesiastical authority over the problem of church 
appointments, a conflict that later developed under the form of 
the Investiture Controversy. To this Hilduin Lothair IT had 
given the bishopric of Cambrai as a reward for service. The 
trouble arose from the fact that this see, although in the Lo- 
thringian realm, was still in the archdiocese of Rheims, which 
centered in the West Frankish Kingdom. Hincmar wrote in pro- 
test in 862 and then appealed to Nicholas, who in this case sup- 
ported him. The Pope wrote threatening letters to Lothair, to 
the bishops, and to the “cleric” Hilduin, to whom he explained 
that it was impossible for a secular person, no matter how 1m- 
portant and powerful he be, to invest one with ecclesiastical of- 
fice.” In this conflict Nicholas defended not so much the partic- 


10 Nicholas to Archbishop Ado of Vienna, ca. Oct. 30, 863 (MGH, VI, 285, No. 18). 
‘*Synhodum . .. cum Epheseno latrocinio reputatam. Ps 

11 MGH, VI, 279 ff., Nos. 13-15. ‘‘Et quoniam licet humana quaedam_potestas 
permittat, divina tamen canonicaque censura te in eadem ecclesia in episcopum 
consecrari nequaquam consentit ...’’ ‘*Quam cunctis Christianis legibus detestan- 
dam praesumptionem a gloria tua contra ecclesiesticas institutiones minime per- 
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ular ecclesiastical question raised over the gift to Hilduin, as 
rather the principle that the temporal authority in no case has 
anything to do with the things of the spirit. Here is a clear or- 
der from the Pope to the King to keep out of religious affairs, 
The Church is independent of the State in its government. The 
important point is this: very easy and simple is the step from 
an assertion of independence to one of right of supervision in or- 
der that that independence might be maintained. Add to this 
the idea of practical solicitude for all Christians everywhere, 
and the theory is ripe for development into a claim of temporal 
dominion, as we shall see. In another affair of the Pope the 
priority of divine law over human law was asserted: not that 
the laws of the Empire and of kings are to be rejected—for they 
are used with justice against heretics and tyrants; rather the 
divine law, established by evangelical, apostolic, and canonical 
decree, cannot be abrogated by any human law, imperial or 
otherwise.’*? The way is open for the assertion of the temporal 
power of the papacy. 





* K 


Some of the lines along which the claims of the Pope to 
spiritual supremacy were developed and extended into claims to 
temporal authority have been mentioned in the introductory il- 
lustrations, but little has been said about the specific occasions of 
their application. In the first place it ought to be emphasized 
that, like all the ideas and theories of Pope Nicholas, so here also 
development arose from applications to particular problems as 
they presented themselves either in the regular course of papal 
business and relations, or through the special appeal of some in- 
terested party to the Pope, or through his direct interference. 
On the other hand, development from spiritual supremacy to 
temporal authority was part and parcel with the expression of 


petrare optamus neque aliquo modo patimur, quoniam, si regum est proprium re- 
belles corporis motus rationis imperio refrenare ac regere, debuerat utique excel- 
lentia tua in omnium regni tui ecclesiarum defensione adesse et minime metropoli- 
tani Remorum iure soluto in parrochiis regni tui viduatae ecclesiae Hilduinum 
aliunde constituere pervasorem.’’ 

Nicholas to the Synod of Senlis, ca. Apr. 28, 863 (MGH, VI, 357, No. 57): 
‘‘Beatus autem Gregorius scribens ad Theotistam patriciam inter cetera: ‘Si 
enim,’ inquit, dicunt religionis causa coniugia debere dissolvi, sciendum est, 
quia, etsi hoc lex humana concessit, lex tamen divina prohibuit. ? Ecce quem- 
admodum imperiali indicio non possint ecclesiastica iura dissolvi, ecce qualiter, 
quod lex humana concessit, lex divina prohibeat. Non quod imperatorum leges, 
quibus saepe ecclesia contra hereticos utitur, saepe contra tyrannos atque contra 
pravos quosque defenditur, dicamus penitus renuendas, sed quod eas evangelicis, 
apostolicis atque canonicis decretis, quibus postponendae sunt, nullum posse 
inferre praeiudicium asseramus.’’ 
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the fundamental sociologica) theory of the Catholic Church in 
the Middle Ages. The particular historical situation that was 
typical of medieval civilization was especially adaptable to the 
Christian ideal of the unity of civilization. True, much of it is 
only implicit in Nicholas; he was no Innocent ITI either in prac- 
tice or in theory. But enough is explicit to give line to the 
whole, to place him in the succession that culminated in the 
Christian universalism of the high period of the Middle Ages. 


Turning to what is explicit in Nicholas’ letters, we shall 
analyze three approaches made to the basic problem: the defen- 
sive separation of the two spheres, disciplinary supervision of 
rulers, and the maintenance of peace. Pope Gelasius, building 
on the thought of Hosius and Ambrose, had stated clearly the 
separation of the two authorities. And in the case of Hilduin 
the position is restated by Nicholas. The secular power is to 
keep out of religious affairs. Ado, Archbishop of Vienna, was 
taken to task for the report that Count Gerard had been conse- 
crating presbyters, until Nicholas was fain to quote the prophet 
Hosea, “And it shall be, like people, like priest.”’* No lay per- 
son, he emphasized, has the right to perform spiritual and ec- 
clesiastical functions. In a famous sermon of Christmas, 864, 
he found it necessary to explain how secular and spiritual exer- 
cises ought to be separated."* In notifying the people of Rome of 
Rothad’s restitution to his see and episcopal dignity, Nicholas 
again condemned secular activity in religious affairs.” Then 
again, to King Saloman of Brittany he gave warning that he 
was not to involve the Church in secular strife."* And finally, 
to Count Stephen of Auvergne, who had, apparently in a man- 
ner similar to the more famous case of the cleric Hilduin, ar- 
bitrarily put a cleric in the place of the rightful bishop, he wrote 
sharp lines to the effect that what he had done was not possible 
and that he must immediately remove the clerical pawn." 


The affair of Saloman involves a somewhat different con- 
sideration: that the Church, the Body of Christ, whose attention 
and love are centered on eternal verities, must remain < 
least in spirit—from temporal conflict. This idea is found also 





13 June 9, 865 (MGH, VI, 313 f., No. 39). 

14 MGH, VI, 380, No. 6a. 

15 Ca. Dec. 24, 864 (MGH, VI, 382, No. 67); ef. Perels, Papst Nikolaus I., 99-113, 
for details on Rothad. 

16 862 (MGH, VI, 622, No. 107). 

17 863 in. (MGH, VI, 623, No. 108). 
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in a letter in which Nicholas reproved the Frankish bishops for 
their connection with secular interests: as an excuse for not com- 
ing to the council the Pope has summoned at Rome they had said 
that “military duty” kept them too busy!" Milites Christi, 
wrote the Pope, ought to have nothing to do with negotiis secu- 
laribus. But this is not the same spirit that moved the ancient 
Church to separate itself entirely from society, to be a society 
within itself. For, although the business of the churchman lies 
in other realms than the strife of life in the world, still the 
Church, as an institution in the world, and as an institution that 
in spite of the Gospel warning has become to a great extent of 
the world also, must take account of this secular activity and at- 
tempt to Christianize it as much as possible. Of a reform of 
that society, a reform of the basic pattern with a view to better- 
ing it, there is of course no suggestion. Society is static, in the 
opinion of the Middle Ages. The feudal system and the tradi- 
tion of knighthood are not to be revolutionized or abolished; but 
rather they are to be directed into paths more nearly Christian, 
as, for example, the Crusade. In this way a modicum of peace 
could be maintained at home, where the Church would flourish, 
and the belligerency of the knight would be directed into chan- 
nels tolerable to the ethic of the Church. In Nicholas’ view the 
position of the Church was this: it should remain relatively aloof 
from secular activities, while the secular power should strictly 
refrain from any interference in religious affairs. No secular 
authority, however exalted, may exercise ecclesiastical functions. 


Then it would seem to follow that the Church, for her part, 
ought to avoid interference in temporal affairs. Not so, said 
Nicholas. The theory of the two powers is one-sided, applies to 
the State but not to the Church. This was shown to be the case 
in the disciplinary activity of the Pope against kings. The di- 
vorce question of Lothair is the prime example, as has already 
been shown. Nicholas apprised the members of the council of 
the crimes of the King in no uncertain terms,’’ and expected 
them to act accordingly. In replying to a query of Louis the 
German, he charged him with negligence in the case of Lothair, 
alleging that, although the Bavarian had not actually fostered 


18 Nicholas to Louis the German and Charles the Bald, ca. Apr. 22, 865 (MGH, VI, 
309 f., No. 38). Erdmann, Kreuzzugsgedanken, deals thoroughly with this aspect. 

19 Nicholas to the Frankish bishops, 863 in. (MGH, VI, 275 f., No. 10): ‘‘Ineognitum 
vobis esse non credimus, qualiter pro duabus feminis Holotharii regis ecclesiae Dei 
facies illiciti conubii nevo aspersa sit vel qualiter una repulsa idem rex alteram 
sibi sceleratissime copulaverit.’’ 
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the divorce proceedings, still he had by no means hindered 
them.’ At a later stage in the conflict he again urged Louis to 
act in behalf of the true faith.** To Lothair himself he wrote a 
burning letter on his rejection of his duty and his disobedience. 
The only consideration that prevented his excommunication, 
wrote the Pope, was thought for his brother. Otherwise, quot- 
ing Paul's letter to the Corinthians, “If any man destroyeth the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy.”* It was an angry Pope 
who sent these lines to one of the descendants of Charles the 
Great. As late as 867 he was annoyed at Charles the Bald be- 
cause he seemed to be closer to Lothair than was desirable, and 
because he did not oppose the divorce.* Rejecting the sugges- 
tion of another trial as of itself denying the validity of the pre- 
vious papal decision, he remained firm in his once-for-all judg- 
ment against the divorce. For, in order to maintain the sanctity 
of marriage and to safeguard the ecclesiastical authority of the 
Pope over the Church, Nicholas felt compelled, through wea- 
nons of ecclesiastical discipline, to interfere in the temporal 
sphere. 

Another aspect of the interference of the Church in the af- 
fairs of the secular rulers is the idea that the Pope is responsible 
for the conduct of the rulers in their office. This is obvious in 
the divorce case of Lothair, but applies in many other fields also. 
An argument could be made in defense of the Pope’s interfer- 
ence in the marital problems of the Lothringian King on the 
ground that here was an ecclesiastical matter in which the 
Church had governance in any case, Pope’s claims or not. 


But the interest of the Pope in the affairs of secular rulers 
went far beyond this single line of influence. The Church was 
interested in the maintenance of peace, that peace in which the 
true faith could flourish in uninterrupted freedom, spread the 
Gospel to all lands of the earth, and bring all souls under the 
beneficent patriarchal guidance of the universal Catholic Church. 
On the basis of this interest a pope could enter into almost any 
region of political activity with the assurance that he was but 
following the Church’s true interests. A ruler who for his own 
private advantage or caprice broke the peace would come under 
20 Nicholas to Louis the German, 864 med. ann. (MGH VI, 290, No. 26). 

21 Nicholas to idem, Oct. 30, 867 (MGH, VI, 334 ff., No. 51). 
22 Nicholas to Lothair IT, 865 in. (MGH, VI, 308, No. 37). 


23 Nicholas to Lothringian bishops, to Charles the Bald, and to Louis the German 
(MGH, VI, 328 ff., Nos. 47-49). 
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the displeasure of the head of the Church. So thought Pope 
Nicholas, as may readily be ascertained from a study of his cor- 
respondence in these matters. 


The first example we find in a letter to the sons of Charles 
the Bald, Louis, King of Neustria, and Charles, King of Aqui- 
taine, in which he rejoiced that they had been reconciled to their 
father and warned them to continue in this attitude. He depre- 
cated their disobedience, and ordered the presence at the Coun- 
cil of Metz, 863, for judgment. This kind of fatherly surveil- 
lance in the person of a pope like Nicholas I could—and did—be- 
come a powerful weapon for the control of monarchs. 





Another example appears when Bernard, son of the Count 
of the Spanish Marches, embarked on a career of depredation 
in the kingdom of Charles the Bald. Nicholas sent him a strong 
reproof.*” A ruler who attacked “Christian people’ did not 
meet with the approval of the Pope in any way. At another 
time he wrote to Charles the Bald and Louis the German, the 
uncles of Lothair, urging them to apply pressure upon the lat- 
ter, in order that he return to Helletruda, widow of Count Boso, 
the property of which he had deprived her by “robbery.” The 
Pope himself could not write to Lothair directly, he explained, 
because the latter was at that time excluded from communion.” 
This was not a mere formal protest on the part of Nicholas. He 
meant business and meant to protect Helletruda. This was not 
the only case involving property in which the Pope took a hand. 
Another one was much closer to the Church’s interest : the nobles 
of Aquitaine, apparently, had confiscated some of the Church’s 
possessions in that region. Nicholas wrote to them, ordering 
them to return the property that they had unjustly taken. He 
threatened them with excommunication if they did not comply. 
At the beginning of his letter he reminded them of the interest 
of the papacy in the whole Church.” He employed the compari- 
son of the crime against the secular ruler: if persons who rob 
the houses of kings do not escape punishment, how much less do 
24 Nicholas to the sons of Charles the Bald, 863 (MGII, VI, 278, No. 12). 

25 Nicholas to Bernard, 865 (MGH, VI, 314, No. 40). 
26 Nicholas to Charles the Bald, 865-66 (MGH, VI, 318 f., No. 44). 
27 Cf. on the excommunication, E. Perels, ‘‘Ein Berufsangeschreiben Papst 
Nikolaus’ I,’? Neues Archiv, XXXII, 133-149, esp. 147; Diimmeler, Geschichte, 
79 
28 Nicholas to the nobles of Aquitaine, Dec., 866 (MGH, VI, 317 f., No. 43). 


29 Ibid., 317: ‘‘Sollicitudinis, quam pro universis ecclesiis Domini cireumducimus, 
. . . . . . © ° ” 
necessitas nos compellit de omnium fidelium statu impigram gerere providentiam. 
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those who despoil the house of God, who is King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords !* 

More than once, moreover, eloquent pleas for peace were 
expressed by the Pope in moving passages that must have given 
belligerent rulers pause. Such a passage is found in a letter ad- 
dressed to Charles the Bald, who was exhorted by Nicholas to 
preserve the peace with his nephew the Emperor.” After quot- 
ing much appropriate Scripture to the effect that peace ought to 
be kept between nations, he urged them (that is, not only 
Charles, to whom the letter was addressed, but also Louis the 
German) to remember our Lord in the quest for peace. Spare 
the sword and abhor the shedding of human blood; let anger 
cease, let hate subside, let ire sleep. Let each be content; allow 
the Emperor to be at peace in his possessions. Be not the prey 
of vain glory and of ambition for usurpation; but rather let 
justice, love, and concord reign and supreme peace persevere 
among all. The territory that had been disputed since the death 
of Charles of Provence was included in the plea. In addition to 
direct appeals to the kings, he wrote to the bishops of the various 
kingdoms, exhorting them to work for peace.” 

In these ways the theory of the separation of the two 
powers was confused on the side of the Church’s interest in sec- 
ular affairs. With Nicholas, all this interest was still based on 
spiritual supremacy, not a claim to share in the direct govern- 
ment of the Empire as a temporal ruler. The purpose of this 
solicitude was solely the welfare of the Church and all its mem- 
bers. The theory is still in the realm of spiritual supremacy— 
but spiritual rule that means actual authority (potestas) in tem- 
poral affairs, at least where it may be shown that the interests of 
the Church or any of its members are involved. This widely 
developed solicitude in all fields is one of the most significant as- 
pects of the thought of Nicholas. From that idea ultimately 
rise all of the imposing claims to temporal dominion that mark 
the relations of this Pope with contemporary rulers. And from 
that idea, therefore, spring the expansion and development 
of the theories of temporal dominion in the later Middle Ages— 
for Nicholas, unlike Benedict ITT, stands in the line of papal 


BO Ibid., 318: ‘‘Si enim, qui de palatio regis aliquid ademit, non evadet legaliter 
impunitus, quanto minus qui ad aedibus Dei, qui est rex regum et dominus dom- 
inantium.... 

31 Nicholas to Charles the Bald, 865 in. (MGH, VI, 302 f., No. 33): ‘‘Parcite gladio 
et humanum fundere sanguinem formidolosius exhorrescite, ”? ete. 

32 Nicholas to the West Frankish bishops, 865 in. (MGH, VL 303 ff., No. 34). 
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thought that defined the position of the papacy from the times 

of the earliest bishops of Rome down to the definitive statement 

of Gregory VII and its expression in his successors. 

It is necessary now to enumerate and discuss some of the 
conclusions to which the theories of Nicholas led. Some of them 
were explicitly stated; others were left implicit, ready for ex- 
ploitation later on by popes who could profit by what had been 
said and written before. One of the most famous explanations 
of the relation of the spiritual to the temporal power 1s that de- 
rived from the biblical symbol of the “two lights.” In the book 
of Genesis there is a passage to this effect: ‘““And God made the 
two lights; the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser 
light to rule the night: he made the stars also.”’*’ The fact that 
here was a striking picture, a picture of two powers of like na- 
ture, but of different strength, one power greater than the other, 
one power subordinate and dependent on the other, made a deep 
impression on the medieval mind. Albert Hauck thinks that 
Nicholas was referring to this picture when he wrote to Arch- 
bishop Wenilon that the Son of God established in his Church 
a light like the greater one in the heavens.” If the Church is the 
ereater light, then the secular power is the smaller and the in- 
ferior. Whether Nicholas meant everything that Hauck thinks 
he hinted at in the passage is a matter for conjecture; but cer- 
tainly such ideas do not conflict with what is known about the 
Pope. 

If, as was Nicholas’ conviction, the authority of the Church 
is superior to that of the State in spiritual affairs, it follows that 
the Church may pass judgment on the laws made by human 
rulers and refuse to recognize them if they conflict with the law 
of God, of which the Church is the interpreter. He recognized 
and accepted this further conclusion. “$7 wnanimes fueritis, 
quis est, qui vobis resistat?’’ he wrote to the bishops of the 
Frankish lands. “Patres nostri etiam regibus restiterunt.”” If 
the king is unworthy, then he may no longer be regarded as king. 
33 Genesis 1:16. 

34 Nicholas to Archbishop Wenilon, 858-860 (MGH, VI, 611, No. 103): ‘‘Contra 
illos nimirum, qui beatissimi apostolorum principis Petri einsque sucecssorum 
luculentissimam doctrinam sedemque spernentes, quem [which Hauck would read 
quam, for sedes apostolica] Dei filius in sancta ecclesia sua tamquam luminare 
maius in caelo constituit, veluti quidam scorpiones palantes incedunt in meridie, 
et cum adhue dies est, occidit eis sol.’’ Cf. Hauck, Der Gedanke der pdpstlichen 
Weltherrschaft, 22. 

35 Nicholas to the Frankish bishops, 864 in. (MGH, VI, 288, No. 24.) Cf. Fritz 


Kern, Gottesgnadentum und Widerstandsrecht (tr. as Kingship and Law in the 
Middle Ages, Oxford, 1939), 97-117. 
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This was a hard saying, one that might have far-reaching con- 
sequences. But Nicholas did not hesitate to make the attirma- 
tion that, if kings are truly kings and not tyrants, then they 
ought to be obeyed; but one ought rather resist tyrants than 
ebey their laws.“ It is well to say, as some do, with the Apostle, 
“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake,” but it is better to ascertain first whether the ‘king’ is 
truly a king or not. For if he be a tyrant, then it behooves the 
Christian man to resist. These radical words were directed, to 
be sure, not to the average man in lay life but rather to bishops. 
Nevertheless it is not often that such revolutionary ideas are 
found openly expressed even from the Seat of the Apostle. Here 
is one of the most radical statements on the right of resistance 
to secular authority in any literature. The passage is rather 
strongly worded—the right resistere tyrants—and some might 
wish to diminish its radical character; but this would only de- 
prive the purpose of Nicholas of its true forcefulness. Indeed, 
this is not an invitation to social revolution; the Middle Ages 
knew no such doctrine in the teachings of the Church. As 
Charles Mcllwain has shown in The Growth of Political 
Thought in the West, there is no idea of changing the bases of 
society, of reforming civilization for better social life. Rather 
what is meant is the right of the Church to resist a ruler who by 
his policy or character has proven himself a tyrant and no king. 
The Church and the true faith are to be protected here, not the 
right of social justice. Nevertheless, it is easy to perceive how 
this doctrine could with great facility be made to fit into a pro- 
gram for social reform and even social revolution by the radical 
fringe of society, just as the doctrine of the freedom of the 
Christian man was taken up with enthusiasm by the peasants 
who looked on Martin Luther as their deliverer until he made 
it clear that his sympathies did not lie with the socially oppressed 
as such. Religious radicalism and social radicalism have never 
been very far apart. If princes are to be obeyed, they are to 
36 Nicholas to Bishop Adventius of Metz, Sept. 17, 864 (MGH, TV, 299, No. 31): 
‘*Tilud vero quod dicitis regibus et principibus vos esse subicetos, eo quod dicat 
apostolus: ‘Sive regi tamquam praecellenti,’ placet. Verumtamen videte, utrum 
reges isti et principes, quibus vos subiectos esse dicitis, veraciter reges et 
principes sint. Videte, si primum se bene regunt, deinde subditum populum; 
nam qui sibi nequam est, cui alii bonus erit? Videte, si iure principantur: 
alioquin potius tyranni credendi sunt quam reges habendi; quibus magis resistere 
et ex adverso ascendere quam subdi debemus. Alioquin si talibus subditi et non 
praelati fuerimus nos, necesse est eorum vitiis faveamus. Ergo, ‘regi quasi 
praecellenti,’ virtutibus scilicet et non vitiis, subditi estote, sed, sicut apostolus 
ait, ‘propter Deum’ et non contra Deum.’’ 
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be obeyed “according to the Lord’ and not “contrary to the 


Lord.” 

If the Church is thus to pass judgment on the doings and 
laws of kings, the question arises as to the origin and source 
of the power of each authority. Nicholas was aware of this 
question also, and made characteristic treatment of it. “‘O how 
true is that saying, dearest son,” the Pope began one of his 
ietters to Charles the Bald, “that saying of Solomon. . .: ‘By me 
kings reign, and princes decree justice; by me princes rule, and 
nobles, even all the judges of the earth.’”* And the Lord’s 
vicar, established through St. Peter by God’s own Son, is the 
pope. That alone ought to have sufficed to give Charles pause 
for meditation. But Nicholas did not miss an opportunity to 
nail the issue fast. He asked the King how he expected the Pope 
to give consolation to his kingdom or to protect him against his 
enemies if he, Charles, permitted the diminishing of that author- 
ity which his fathers relied on and in which they found the in- 
crease of their dignity and all their glory.” In yet another letter 
Nicholas exhorted the bishops in the kingdom of Charles the 
Bald to prevent the King from forcing the Emperor to use that 
sword against Christians that he had received from St. Peter 
to employ against the infidels: the Emperor ought to be left alone 
to rule in peace and tranquility the Empire that he had _ re- 
ceived by right of inheritance and that had been confirmed to 
him by the authority of the Holy See, which had enhanced the 
dignity of his office by placing the crown on his head. Anyone 
who opposed the Emperor, forsooth, confronted not only the 
Holy See but God also.*” It is noteworthy that in this passage 
the Pope did not question the right of hereditary succession, al- 
though he placed alongside of it the ratification of the Holy See 
and the original source of the imperial power in St. Peter, whose 
successors are the popes. The explicit doctrine that the Church 
37 Strong support for the radical nature of this line of thought is found in the letters 
of Nicholas that deal with the Eastern question. Laws that are opposed to the 
law of God are to be nullified. This means that the Pope has the right to be 
disobedient to the ruler who betrays the Church and his proper duty. There is 


no well worked-out theory of resistance, which determines which ruler is a tyrant 


and which is a true king. But certainly the right of revolution is not rejected, 


is rather required of him who would follow the way of righteousness. Cf. 
Nicholas to the Emperor Michael, Sept. 28, 865 (MGH, VI, 484, No. 88): 
‘<Nolite nobis minas praetendere, quoniam nee illas Domino protegente metu- 


imus nee per has praecepta vestra, nisi divinis fuerint inssis ornata, faciemus. ”’ 
38 Nicholas to Charles the Bald, ca. Apr. 28, 863 (MGH, VI, 369 ff., No. 60). 
29 Ibid., 371. This may be a reference to the part played by the popes in the rise 
of the Carolingians to royal and imperial power. 
40 Nicholas to the West Frankish bishops, 865 in. (MGH, VI, 305, No. 34). 
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possesses both swords is not found, but it is certainly implied, 
in what has just been drawn from the writings of Pope Nicholas. 

This doctrine of the two swords will bear a little more in- 
vestigation, for it is very important in the history of the tem- 
poral authority of the papacy. In writing to Harduic, Arch- 
bishop of Besaugon, Nicholas had occasion to refer to St. Peter 
as using both the temporal and spiritual swords.*' This is not 
quite a declaration that in Peter and his successors lies the dis- 
position of both swords, but it tends to that final conclusion, 
which actually was made explicit later in the Middle Ages. The 
doctrine of the two swords cannot be claimed for Nicholas I. 
He did not strive to extend papal claims as far as the theoretical 
basis might allow. He was rather much more interested in the 
achievement of a practical statesmanlike prestige for the papacy 
in its relations with the many monarchs who surrounded him 
with as many threats to the spiritual supremacy of the Church 
through the Holy See. 

And it is here that the chief significance of the Pope is to 
be recognized. Few of the theoretical claims that he made had 
not been voiced before; even a weak pope like Benedict III had 
surpassed him in claims to temporal authority close to theocracy. 
But in the solution of the practical problems with which he was 
contronted in the course of his short pontificate he developed 
and established a dignity and prestige of the papacy which, 
compared with the extravagant claims embodied in an empty 
vessel that characterized the pronouncements of Boniface VII1, 
resounded through Europe in a mighty thunderous roll that 
overwhelmed metropolitans ensconced in their territorial eccle- 
siastical strongholds and shook powerful monarchs seated in ma- 
jesty on their thrones. The contribution that Nicholas made to 
the power and supremacy of the ancient See of Rome was not 
an ideological structure but a practical achievement drawn from 
the very clash of conflict. And behind all this imposing array 
lay a certain moral integrity and fine religious faith that removes 
from this pontificate, at least, any suspicion of purely worldly 
ambition of the sort that would make of the pope a king. 


41 865 (MGH., VI, 641, No. 123): ‘‘Quamquam, etsi tale quid accidisset, idem ipse 
fuerat in recuperatione forma penitus imitabilis, beatus scilicit, Petrus apostolorum 
princeps, qui Malchi corporali abscissa gladio aure inoboedientiam et in Anania 
et Saphira spiritali verbi mucrone mendacium et avaritiam pereulit.’' 











A STUDY OF THE CATECHUMENATE 


LAWRENCE ID. FOLKEMER 
Lansdowne, Md. 


A fresh study of early catechetical procedures, and an ex- 
planation of the instructions and techniques used in adult bap- 
tism in the early Church, are always welcome. Comparatively 
speaking, little has been done on the subject.’ This article 
makes no pretension of being a detailed study of the subject, 
but is only a partial treatment of it, with special emphasis upon 
the contributions of St. Augustine. Occasionally, references 
are drawn from Church canons and other early Church writ- 
ings on the catechetical practice of the time. 


THE STAGES OF THE CATECHUMENATE 


In the earliest days of the Church the preparation for 
baptism was comparatively simple in method. However, 
as early as the end of the second century the increasing number of 
Christian candidates rendered it necessary to systematize this preparation, 
to lay down definite rules for its performance, and to determine the period 
of probation. Hence arose the discipline of the catechumenate.” 


The third and fourth centuries were the age in which the 
catechumenate flourished in its full form. It was only when 
Christianity finally triumphed over paganism, when the Church 
gained its footing in the Empire, and when the majority of 
children were born into Christian homes and brought into the 
Church through infant baptism, that the reasons for retaining 
the catechumenate became less urgent. 

At first, 1. e., in the second century, the instruction of the 
catechumens was more practical than doctrinal. The Didache, 
for example, devotes the first six chapters to Christian conduct 
and life. The Apostolic Constitutions dwells on the character and 
practices of the believers.’ Justin Martyr enjoins the cate- 
chumen to enter into a life of prayer and fasting in order that 

1 Some study has been made both of the Western and Eastern Church. Cf, Duchesne, 
Louis, Christian Worship, Its Origin and Evolution (London, 1912), particularly 
292-341; Catholic Encyclopedia, Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, Encyclo- 
poedia of Religion and Ethics, ete. 


2 Duchesne, Christian Worship, 292. 
3 Ante-Nicene Christian Library (Edinburgh, 1868-1871), VII, 20-27. 
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he may receive the remission of sins.* The inference is not that 
the matters of doctrine were ignored but rather that the fullest 
development of dogmatic instruction came later. 

As the Church became organized, there evolved three 
orders of members; the clergy, the believers, and the cate- 
chumens. Some divided the clergy into bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons. The believers were strictly the laity who had 
been baptized.° 

In addition to the clergy and believers was the group of 
catechumens. Though they were not strictly members, they 
were in some measure considered within the pale of the Church 
and reckoned as one of the orders. They were part of the 
Christian community and were regarded as Christians. With 
the insufflation, exorcism, the signing of the cross, and the 
administering of salt, they became catechumens.* The Council 
of Elvira gives them expressly the name of Christians.’ 
Augustine thinks of the catechumens as members of the house- 
hold of faith but as yet only servants: 

Et quod signum crucis habent in fronte catechumeni, iam de domo 
magna sunt; sed fiant ex servis filii, Non enim nihil sunt qui iam ad domum 
magnam pertinent.® 
In another place he indicates that the catechumen is entitled to 
be called a Christian though he is not looked upon as one of the 
“faithful” ; 

Interroga hominem, Christianus es? Respondet tibi, non sum, si Pa- 
ganus est aut Iudaeus. Si autem dixerit, Sum; adhuc quaeris ab eo, Cate- 
chumenus, an fidelis ? Si responderit, Catechumenus ; inunctus est, nondum 
lotus. Sed unde inunctus? Quaere et respondet; quaere ab illo in quem 
credat : eo ipso quo Catechumenus est, dicit, in Christum. Ecce modo loquor 
et fidelibus et catechumenis.® 

There has been much discussion concerning the number 
of stages in the catechumenate, but modern scholarship both 
Roman and Protestant has accepted only two classifications. 


4 Ibid., ‘‘First Apology,’’ LXI. 

5 Bingham, J., Antiquities of the Christian Church (London, 1843), I, 34f, gives a 
list of the names common to the believers: ‘‘Photidsomenoi,’’ or ‘‘Illuminati,’’ 
‘The instiati,?” “The Yeleo,’” “Cari Der,’”’ “Pil Dei’? **Hagior?’ 
‘* Pideles,’’ ete. 

6 Duchesne, Christian Worship, 292-297; ef. also Augustine, De Catcchizandis 

Rudibus, XXVT. 

Mansi, Johannes D., Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova, et Amplissima Collectio (Paris 

and Leipzig, 1901), Concilium Eliberitanum, can. XXXIX. 

8 Migne, J. P., Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Latina: Opera Omnia Sancti 
Aurelii Augustini (Parisiis, 1887), ‘‘Tractatus XI in Joannis Evangelium,’’ 
cap. 4. 

9 Ibid., Tractatus XLIV, cap. 2. 
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Church canons, East and West, have used various names to 
describe the catechumens but seem to agree on the number, 
For example, one Greek canon divides them into “hearers” and 
“illuminate” ;*° another into “hearers” and “‘kneelers.”’ So reads 
the Council of Neocaesarea: 

Catechumenus si in dominicum ingrediens, in catechumenorum ordine 


steterit, is autem peccat: si genu quidem flectens, audiat, non amplius pec- 
cans. Sin autem etiam audiens adhuc peccet, extrudatur."! 


Some Greck expositors of the canons, according to Bingham, 
term them “imperfect” and “perfect.’’” 


Bingham himself, however, is of the opinion that there 
were at least four classes of catechumens. He lists them as: 





1. Those privately instructed outside the Church 
2. Hearers 
3. Kneelers 


4. Competentes or immediate candidates for baptism.'* 
He bases his first group on the canon of Neocaesarea, quoted 
above, and declares that when the canon states that they were 
to be cast out of the Church, that means only that they were to 


be reduced to the state of instruction outside the Church or 
private instruction. For the group of “hearers” he finds his 
support in the Apostolic Constitutions and the Council of Nicaea 
(can. XIV). Scholars generally agree to this classification. 
His third class, “kneelers,”’ he finds in the same canon of 
Neocaesarea (can. V) and in others. To substantiate his fourth 
group, he quotes Cyril of Jerusalem, Augustine, and others. 
It may very well be that in some parts of the Church and 
during certain periods these distinctions may have been under- 
stood even though they were not officially recognized. Bing- 
ham’s references, however, do not really support his views. 
According to the canons of Hippolytus,”* the 4 postolic 
Constitutions,’ various church canons, Augustine, and secon- 
dary authorities," catechumens were divided into two main 
classifications ; namely, (1) a lower class of catechumens, “pure 





10 Concilium Nicaeum, can. XIV. The reference is found in Bright, W., The Canons 
of the First Four General Councils (Oxford, 1892), 55, notes. 

11 Mansi, Concilium Neocaesarense, can. V. 

12 Bingham, Antiquities, III, 269f., ‘‘atelesteroi’’ and ‘‘teleioteroi.’’ 

13 Ibid., 270-274. 

14 Canones 8. Hippolyti, Arbice e Codicibus Romanis, XIX, XXX, De Haneberg, , 
ed., (Monachii, 1870). 

15 Book VII, 30-45. 

16 Catholic Encyclopedia, ‘‘Catechumenate.’’ 
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and simple,’ sometimes known specifically as catechumens, and 
(2) the higher class or those who have submitted their names 
for baptism and were ready to enter upon a definite course of 
instruction. These latter were known by various names, such 
as illuminati, electi, competentes,”* ete. 

One gathers from Roman authority that there was a dis- 
tinction be' ween “inquirers” and “catechumens,” much as is the 
practice in some mission fields today, and that an inquirer did 
not become a catechumen until he had indicated his intention 
and showed that he was in earnest by thought and conduct. 
He was then signed on the forehead and received the imposition 
of hands with suitable prayers. It was only then that he was 
considered among the body of Christians.” Augustine testifies 
to that practice when he writes, “solemniter signandus est et 
ecclesiae more tractandus.’*’ Eusebius, in his life of Constan- 
tine, mentions that the Emperor, at the close of his life, knelt 
on the pavement of the Church and received the imposition of 
hands with prayer.” 

Having received the imposition of hands, the inquirer 
joined the first group of catechumens. He was given general 
instruction in the Christian faith and life and when he had 
proved himself worthy of advancement, he was given special- 
ized, intensified training preparatory to the baptismal rite. So 
Augustine indicates: 

Quid autem aliud agit totum tempus quo catechumenorum locum et 
nomen tenent, nisi ut audiant, quae fides et qualis vita debeat esse Chris- 
tiani, ut, cum se ipsos probaverint, tunc de mensa domini manducent et de 
calice bibant ? Quoniam ‘qui manducat et bibit indigne, iudicium sibi man- 
ducat et bibit’. Quod autem fit per omne tempus, quo in ecclesia salubriter 
constitutum est, ut ad nomen Christi accedentes catechumenorum gradus 
excipiat, hoc fit multo diligentius et instantius his diebus, quibus competen- 
tes vocantur, cum ad percipiendum baptismum sua nomina iam dederunt.” 


There was no fixed period of time for the first stage of 
the catechumen. Generally, it lasted long enough to test 
thoroughly the sincerity and character of the candidate. The 


17 Signified both those already baptized and those about to be baptized. 

18 ‘‘Competentes’’ refers to the handing in of their names; ‘‘electi’’ to their ac- 
ceptanece by the bishop for baptismal instruction. Augustine also uses ‘‘bap- 
tizandus,’’ ‘fone about to be baptized’’—De Fide et Operibus, passim. 

19 Catholic Encyclopedia, ‘‘Catechumenate.’’ 

20 De Cat. Rud., XXVI, XIV; ef. also Confessions, I, 11. 

21 Thus becoming a eatechumen. Eusebius, The Life of the Blessed Emperor Con- 
stantine (London, 1845), Bk. IV. 

22 Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum—S. Aurelii Augustini (Vindo- 
bonae, Lipsiae, ete., 1900). De Fide et Operibus, VI, 9. 
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Council of Elvira, in the instance of a pagan priest who 
desires to become a catechumen, prescribes a period of three 
years” and in the case of a worthy candidate coming to the 
faith for the first time suggests the practice of two years.” 
Civil laws for a time fixed it at this.*” The Apostolic Constitu- 
tions reads, “Let him who is to be a catechumen be a catechumen 
for three years”; but then qualifies the statement by adding, 
“but if any one be diligent, and has a good will to his business, 
let him be admitted: for it is not the length of time, but the 
course of life that is judged.’*’ Later canons and practices 
of the Church shortened the period. The duration depended 
entirely on the wish and the moral progress of the catechumen 
in question. He might either be reduced by ecclesiastical cen- 
sure to the ranks of the inquirers for his misbehavior” or he 
might choose to put off his baptism for a long time,” even 
to his deathbed.” 

The policy of the early Church was somewhat similar to 
that followed in certain congregations of the Lutheran Church 
today in regard to confirmation. Children of the first year are 
given general instruction in the Christian faith and life and 
then, if they merit advancement, are promoted to the second 
group where they are taught the Catechism and the practices 
of the Church. The period of time may or may not be fixed 
depending on the individual child. 


When the catechumen had completed his first stage of 
preparation and testing, he was admitted to the group of ad- 
vanced catechumens, or Competentes.”° As one of the Com- 
petentes, his name was handed in for the bishop’s examination 
and approval. It he was accepted, he began his specialized 
training, usually at the beginning of Lent, and was baptized at 
Easter or Pentecost.” 


23. Can. IV. 

24 Can. XLII. 

25 Cath. Encycl., ‘‘ Justinian Novel,’’?’ CXLIV. 

26 Bk. VIII, 32. 

27 Concilium Neocaesarense, ean. V; Concilium Nicaeum, can. XIV; Migne, Apost. 
Const., VIII, 8. 

28 e.g. Augustine, Ambrose, Basil, Chrysostom, ete. 

29 Constantine the Great. There was an intense fear of post-baptismal sin among 
many of the ancients. 

30 ef. other names, Greek and Latin, used to designate this group of catechumens— 
footnote 5. : 

31 If at Easter the competent had not had sufficient time for probation, his baptism 
was postponed, sometimes to Pentecost. That was the latest time in the Western 
Church. It came later to be regarded as a second baptismal festival. In the East, 
Epiphany was often the season of baptism. Duchesne, Christian Worship, 293. 
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INSTRUCTIONS PREPARATORY TO BAPTISM 


It appears that a longer period of time was spent in the 
first class of catechumens than in the second. By that means 
the Church could more effectively safeguard itself against the 
admission into its fellowship of undesirable and insincere mem- 
bers. During the first period, the catechumen was constantly 
under the observ ation and instruction of the Church and had 
virtually proved himself when he was admitted to the Com- 
petentes. One may safely say, then, that the preliminary stage 
was one of testing the motives and directing the course of 
personal development of the catechumen. 

When, however, the catechumen became a competent, he 
was carefully scrutinized, indoctrinated, and disciplined. The 
period of time was shorter but the preparation was more in- 
tense and specialized. It was necessary that he learn the 
specific doctrines of the Church, measure up to rigid moral and 
ascetic requirements, and undergo a series of liturgical puri- 
fications. A brief explanation is here given of each of these 
three types of instruction. 


1. Doctrinal and Moral 


The preparation for baptism consisted of a series of in- 

structions and exercises during the season of Lent, called 

“scrutinies.” They were designed as periodic tests of the 
progress of the candidates to be baptized. Usually at the first 
scrutiny their names were registered and they were examined 
on what they had learned or assimilated during the first stage 
of their catechumenate. By the seventh century the number of 
those scrutinies amounted to seven.” Every morning during 
Lent the Competentes were summoned to the Church and 
listened to expositions on the Scriptures either by the bishop 
or someone appointed by him. 

Actually, the only formal collection of catechetical instruc- 
tions in existence is that of Cyril of Jerusalem. No western or 
Roman collection is extant.** In his lectures, Cyril gives us 
some idea of the nature and form of the teaching preparatory 
to baptism. At the beginning of the Lenten season, the candi- 
32 Duchesne, Christian Worship, 298. 

33 ‘‘The Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril, Archbishop of Jerusalem,’’ translated 
in the Oxford Library of the Fathers (London, 1845). The sermons of Augus- 
tine ‘‘ad competentes’’ (56-59, 112-116) are considered as representative of 


Western practice. These sermons will be dealt with under ‘‘Augustine’s Con- 
tribution. ’’ 
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dates are instructed in the glory of their baptism and the joy 
with which they should anticipate it. 


Great indeed is the Baptism which is offered you. It is a ransom to 
captives ; the remission of offences; the death of sin; the regeneration of 
the soul; the garment of light; the holy seal indissoluble; the chariot to 
heaven; the luxury of paradise; a procuring of the kingdom; the gift of 
adoption.** 


Such a gift as baptism calls for a new heart and new spirit on 
the part of the recipient, a mind filled with humility, repentance, 
and confession and a life committed to righteousness and 
ascetic exercises.*” Having been taught proper attitudes for 
baptism, the Competentes receive instruction in Christian doc- 
trine along with the daily expositions of choice passages in the 
Old and New Testaments.** Various articles of faith are ex- 
pounded and the Apostles’ Creed is presented to them for 
the first time with complete explanation. Such subjects as 
Faith, the Unity of God, the Sovereignty of God, the Incar- 
nation, the Crucifixion, Resurrection, Ascension and Exalta- 
tion of Christ, the Second Coming, the Last Judgment, the 
Holy Ghost, the Catholic Church, “and Life Everlasting, are 
taught to the candidates. 

The third of the scrutinies during Lent possessed a special 
importance. It was on this day that the competents received 
the formal “‘traditio Evangelu, traditio Symboli, traditio of the 
Pater Noster.”** On this day they remained after the gradual 
and heard the reading of a chapter with an exposition of each 
of the Gospels after which the Creed was read and expounded 
by the priest. The candidates were taught the words of the 
Creed which they were obliged to learn by heart in order to 
repeat it before the bishop at the last scrutiny before baptism. 
In some churches this was done twenty days before the in- 
itiation.** The Council of Agde in France, however, appoints 
it for Palm Sunday. 


Symbolum etiam placuit ab omnibus ecclesiis una die, id est ante octo 
dies dominicae resurrectionis, publice in ecclesia competentibus tradi.*® 


24 Ibid., Introductory Lecture, 16. 

35 Ibid., I, IT. 

86 Usually the historical and moral books. Cf. Augustine, De Cat. Rud. 

37 Duchesne, Christian Worship, 300-303. Augustine reserves the traditio of the 
Pater Noster until eight days after that of the Symboli—Sermones ad Com- 
petentes, LVIII, LIX. He does not include the traditio Evangelii at all. Some 
feel that each traditio may have been delivered on a separate occasion. 

38 Bingham, Antiquities, III, 283. 

39 Mansi, Concilium Agathense, can. XIII. 
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At any rate there was a certain day appointed for the candi- 
dates to give an account of the Creed. 


When they had learned the Creed, they were also taught 
the Lord’s Prayer and the significance of each of the petitions. 
This was not usually allowed the Competentes until immediately 
before their baptism, for it was known as the “ratio fidel- 
ium.’”*’ No one could pray “Our Father’ until he had been 
made a son of God by regeneration in baptism. To address 
God as Father without receiving the gift of adoption was pre- 
sumptuous. Consequently, the teaching of the Lord’s Prayer 
to the candidates was reserved until the very last, when by 
anticipation they were permitted to say the Pater Noster. This 
occurred eight days before their baptism as Augustine in- 
dicates.** 


Doctrinal instruction also had its moral implications. The 
acceptance of Christ in the Creed meant also the rejection of 
the devil. That rejection was not merely liturgical in the act 
of renunciation at baptism. During the entire period of their 
catechetical instruction they were carefully examined and 
scrutinized concerning their moral life, and particularly during 
the period when they were candidates. So reads the Apostolic 
Constitutions in the directions given to the priests: 


And when it remains that the catechumen is to be baptized, let him 
learn what concerns the renunciation of the devil, and the joining of him- 
self with Christ. . . . He must beforehand purify his heart from all wick- 
edness of disposition, from all spot and wrinkle, and then partake of the 
holy things; for as the skilfullest husbandman does first purge his ground 
of the thorns which are grown up therein, and does then sow his wheat, so 
ought you also to take away all impiety from them, and then to sow the 
seeds of piety in them, and vouchsafe them baptism.*? 


Such things as honest repentance, self-denial, examina- 
tion of motives, self-renunciation, are necessary to one who 
would be a member of the community of the faithful. Cyril 
Says: 


For the course of godliness is made up of these two; pious doctrines 
and good works: neither are the doctrines without good works acceptable 
to God; nor are works allowable works done apart from pious doctrines. 
For what boots it, to know excellently the doctrines concerning God, and 


40 i.e., Augustine’s phrase. Sermones ad Competentes, passim. 

41 Sermo ad Competentes, LVTII, 1. 

42 Ante-Nic. Chr. Lib., Apostolic Constitutions, VI1, 40 et passim. Throughout the 
entire eight books there is constant emphasis upon moral life. 
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to commit vile fornication? or what again avails it to possess an excellent 
self-command, and to blaspheme impiously.** 


Tertullian, earlier, had stressed the importance of prayer 
and moral vigilance in the preparation for the reception of bap- 
tism. Personal conduct and habits both before and after 
baptism had to be of the highest quality.”* 

Augustine is very emphatic in his insistence on the good 
life in preparation for baptism. The crux of his De Fide et 
Operibus is about that very matter. There were those who 
were willing to make a profession of faith in Christ through 
the Creed and yet unwilling to renounce pagan practices and 
immoral life. They impudently pretended to demand baptism 
of the Church—even pleading Scripture for their support— 
notwithstanding their incorrigible behavior. They felt that 
adulterers, harlots, stage-players, frequenters of the games, 
etc., should indiscriminately be admitted to baptism, regardless 
of their practices. Their word of acceptance of Christ was 
alone necessary.” Augustine, however, condemns that pro- 
fession of faith that ignores the moral demands of the Chris- 
tian life. It is a dead faith. Neither by logic nor Scripture 
can that incongruous position of theirs be supported. The 
Bible as well as the tradition of the Church speak against it. 
Augustine is in line with the teachings of the Fathers and the 
canons and practices of the Church when he insists on the 
moral implications of doctrinal instruction.” 


2. Ascetical 


The ascetical preparation for baptism during Lent was 
especially severe. As far as was possible, the Competentes 
were exhorted to keep silence: 


Be still, and know that I am God, saith the Scripture. Give over talk- 
ing many idle words, neither backbite, nor lend a willing ear to backbiters, 
rather be prompt to prayer.*? 


If they were married, they were asked to observe continence. 
So Augustine writes: 


. . . quo sine dubio non admitterentur, si per ipsos dies, quibus eandem 
gratiam percepturi suis nominibus datis abstinentia, ieiuniis exorcismisque 
purgantur, cum suis legitimis et veris uxoribus se concubituros profiteren- 


43 Cat. Lect., IV, 2. 

44 Ante-Nic. Chr. Lib., On Baptism, XX. 

45 De Fide et Operibus, XV, XVII, XVIII et passim. 
46 Ibid., VI, 9. 

47 Cyril, Cat. Lect., I. 
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tur atque huius rei, quamvis alio tempore licitae, paucis ipsis sollemnibus 
diebus nullam continentiam servaturos.** 


Fasting and daily prayers were encouraged. Justin Martyr 
says: 


As many as are persuaded and believe that what we teach and say is 
true, and undertake to be able to live accordingly, are instructed to pray 
and to entreat God with fasting, for the remission of their sins that are 
past, we praying and fasting with them.*® 


Tertullian writes: 


They who are about to enter baptism ought to pray with repeated 
prayers, fasts and bendings of the knee and vigils all the night through.°° 


Cyril pauses in his exposition of Ten Points of Faith to speak 
concerning fasting: 


For we fast, abstaining from wine and flesh, not because we abhor 
them as abominations, but because we look for the reward; that scorning 
things sensible [used in the literal sense] we may enjoy the spiritual and 
invisible table. . . . For thy soul’s sake, at no time eat ought of the things 
offered to idols.*? 


The Constitutions give some specific directions concerning 
fasting: 


But let not your fasts be with the hypocrites; for they fast on the sec- 
ond and fifth days of the week. But do you either fast the entire five days, 
or on the fourth day of the week and on the day of the preparation [i.e. 
for baptism, Good Friday], because on the fourth day the condemnation 
went out against the Lord, Judas then promising to betray Him for money; 
and you must fast on the day of preparation, because on that day the Lord 
suffered the death of the cross underPontius Pilate.°? 


They also prescribe certain prayers for the Competentes and 
enjoin them to pray three times a day.** The Fourth Council 
of Carthage has a canon dealing with the immediate prepara- 
tion of the candidates. They are to be exercised for a long 
time with abstinence from wine and flesh, with imposition of 
hands and frequent examination.“ In like manner Augustine 
puts abstinence, fastings, and exorcism together.” 

48 De Fide et Operibus, VI, 7. 

49 Ante-Nicene Christian Library, ‘‘The First Apology,’’ LXI. 

50 Ibid., ‘On Baptism,’ XX. 

51 Cyril, Cat. Lect., IV, 27, 28. 

52 Apost. Const., VII, 23. 

53 Ibid., 24, 25. 

54 Concilium Carthagense, IV, can. LXXV. 

55 De Fide et Operibus, VI, 7. 
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Frequent confession was also required during Lent. So 
Tertullian writes: 


They were baptized, saith [the Scripture] confessing their own sins. 
To us it is matter for thankfulness if we do now publicly confess our in- 
iquities or our own turpitudes: for we do at the same time both make sat- 
isfaction for our former sins, by mortification of our flesh and spirit, and 
lay beforehand the foundation of defences against the temptations which 
will closely follow.*® 


Cyril enjoins his candidates to confess their sins: 


The present [i.e. Lent] is the season of confession: confess therefore 
what thou hast done, whether in word, or in deed; whether in the day, or 
in the night ; confess in a time accepted, and in the day of salvation receive 
the heavenly treasure.** 


The doctrinal ascetical preparation of the Competentes 
was intense and somewhat severe. It was the purpose of the 
Church to elevate the standards for baptism in order to pre- 
serve itself from various abuses. Now a word about the 
third form of preparation. 


3. Liturgical 


Because exorcism properly comes under liturgical exer- 
cises, it is given attention here. It is not within the scope of this 
work to give a detailed account of exorcism and its vagaries in 
ethnic religions and even in sections of Christendom, but rath- 
er to present an explanation of its place in the sacrament of 
Christian baptism in-the early Church. 


In the early centuries, as in later times, the usual form of 
exorcism was a simple and authoritative adjuration addressed 
to the demon within the person in the name of God and particu- 
larly in the name of Christ crucified. It was given by some of 
the Fathers as a strong argument for the supremacy and di- 
vinity of the Christian faith. So Minucius Felix writes 


Since they themselves [i.e. the demons] are the witnesses that they are 
demons, believe them when they confess the truth of themselves; for when 
adjured by the only and true God, unwillingly the wretched beings shudder 
in their bodies, and either at once leap forth, or vanish by degrees, as the 
faith of the sufferer assists or the grace of the healer inspires.°® 
56 ‘‘On Baptism,’’ XX. 

57 Cyril, Cat. Lect., I, 5. 
58 Ante-Nicene Christian Library, ‘‘The Octavius,’’ XXVIT. 
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Justin Martyr, speaking of the power of the name of Christ, 
says: 

For numberless demoniacs throughout the whole world, and in your 
city, many of our Christian men exorcising them in the Name of Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, have healed and do heal, 
rendering helpless and driving the possessing devils out of the men, though 
they could not be cured by all the other exorcists, and those who used in- 
cantations and drugs.*® 


Now it is not implied that the candidates were considered 
to be obsessed, like demoniacs, but only that in consequence of 
original sin and of personal sins, they were subject more or less 
to the power of the devil. It was for that reason that in the 
service of renunciation, the candidate was asked to “renounce 
Satan, and his works, and his pomps, and his worship, and his 
angels, and his inventions, and all things that are under him.’ 
The form was not always that long. In the Arabic Canons of 
Hippolytus it reads, “Abrenuncio tibt o Satana cum omni pom- 
pa tua.” 


Exorcism in this connection symbolically anticipated the 
principal effect of baptism. It was looked upon as a cleansing 
formula, and with the use of water, salt, and oil the Competen- 
tes were thus cleansed every day during Lent. This may be 
inferred from the Fourth Council of Carthage when it pre- 
scribes the daily imposition of hands by the exorcist.’ Duch- 
esne, in writing of the seventh or last scrutiny immediately be- 
fore baptism |1.e., on Saturday before Easter], quotes the 
form of exorcism used, which was pronounced by the priest 
himself instead of one of the inferior clergy.** The symbolical 
meaning at this last exorcism was that the crucial battle with 
Satan had arrived.“* The candidates were now prepared to 
throw off the power of the devil in their final renunciation and 
be bound to Christ. Other symbolic acts of exorcism were the 
“orsufflatio,’ the out-breathing of the devil, the “tnsufflatio,” 
the in-breathing of the Holy Spirit by the priest, the purifying 
anointment with oil, the imposition of hands, and the signing 
of the Cross. 


59 Ibid., ‘The Second Apology,’’ VI; ef. also Tertullian, Apologeticus, 22, 23. 

60 Apost. Const., VIT, 41. 

61 Hippolytus, Canones, XIX, 9. The Service of Adult Baptism in the Lutheran 
Church today reads; ‘‘Dost thou renounce the devil, and all his works and all 
his ways?’’ The answer, ‘‘Yes, I renounce.’’ 

62 Cone. Carth., TV, ean. XC. 

63 Christian Worship, 303. 

64 Ibid., 304. 
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REQUIREMENTS AND PRIVILEGES OF BAPTISM 


For the Competentes, now about to receive baptism, three 
things were indispensably required. First, they must make 
their sincere, formal, and solemn renunciation of the devil. 
That was, in a measure, required of them before, but now they 
were to make a solemn profession of it before the congregation. 
The form and content of that renunciation is gathered from 
Cyril’s post-baptismal lectures.” 


They were to stand facing the West, the region of dark- 
ness, and renounce the dark and gloomy potentate."* They 
were to renounce everything that pertained to the devil, name- 
ly, “all deeds and thoughts which are against better judg- 
ment.’”**’ 


In addition to the devil “and his works,” they were com- 
manded to renounce “all his pomp.” By pomp was understood 
the affairs at the circus, the games, the theatre, dancing, the 
hunts, intemperance, pagan festivals, etc.“* In the directions 
given to the bishops, presbyters, and deacons, the Constitutions 
draws up a specific list of all those who are to be refused bap- 
tism unless they abandon their practices.“’ When, therefore, 
Augustine launches out in his De Fide et Operibus against 
those who would ignore at baptism disgraceful conduct and 
habits, he is in step with the sentiment of the Church. 


Having made their renunciation of the devil, the Com- 
petentes promised to live in obedience to Christ and the laws and 
rules of the Christian faith. The Greeks referred to this act of 
obedience as “giving themselves up to the government and con- 
duct of Christ.”*® Bingham refers to passages in several of the 
Greek Fathers that substantiate the fact." The Latins refer to 
this step as “promissum, pactum, et votum.”’” Augustine calls 
it “A profession made in the court of angels; and the names 


65 It was the feeling among the Fathers that the mysteries of the Christian faith 
should be presented only in a covert way before baptism. Consequently, more 
thorough and elucidative lectures were given on the sacraments after baptism. 
They were considered more fit, then, to receive them. 

66 Cyril, Cat. Lect., XIX, 4. 

67 Ibid., 5. 

68 Ibid., 6, 7. 

69 Apost. Const., VIII, 32. 

70 Bingham, Antig., III, 538. The Greek form is ‘‘suntassomai soi, Christe’’. 

71 Ibid., 540f. 

72 Ibid., 541. 
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of the professors are written in the Book of life, not by any man, 
but by the heavenly powers.” 

The third requirement was to face the East, the region 
of light, and make profession of their faith in the Creed that 
had been taught to them by the catechist a little before the day 
of baptism. The Creed was never written because some who 
were not Competentes might be able to read it. The candidates 
were directed to let their “memory be their record-roll.’"* They 
were encouraged to recite the Creed every day and have it firmly 
planted in their minds. 

Some in Augustine’s day were of the opinion that the Creed 
should be reduced to a single article, “I believe Jesus Christ to 
be the Son of God.’ They used as their argument the example 
of Philip baptizing the eunuch. Augustine’s reply was to the 
effect that for brevity’s sake the other points of doctrine, e.g., 
the Holy Ghost, the Church, the Incarnation, Resurrection, etc., 
were omitted from the Scripture text but understood in the con- 
versation.”” The Church never omitted any of the Articles of 
the Creed, not even in clinical baptism. If the candidates were not 
able to memorize the Creed, they were still questioned in every 
particular.“ By one means or another the whole Creed was re- 
peated and assented to." 

A word has yet to be said concerning the rewards or priv- 
ileges of the baptized. That there were special privileges beyond 
those granted to them as Competentes is clear in Augustine and 
elsewhere. It was the very anticipation of those good things 
and the psychology of withholding them from those to be bap- 
tized that was a cause for increase in membership. 


A fuller explanation of the meaning of baptism itself was 
one of the special privileges. Though the candidates were pre- 
pared for baptism, it was not until after their initiation that they 
were instructed in the deeper meaning of the mystery. So Cyril 
in his post-baptismal lectures explains to the neophytes the 
significance of the various acts of the baptismal liturgy; the 
ineaning of ‘putting off the garment’, the anointing with exor- 
cised oil over the entire body, entering the pool of baptism and 
73 Quoted from Bingham, ITT, 542. 

74 A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church 
(Buffalo, 1886), Augustine, ‘‘On the Creed,’’ I. 

75 De Fide et Operibus, IX. 

76 Bingham, Antiquities, 544. 

77 The formal liturgy of baptism has been thoroughly treated by Duchesne and 
others and will not be treated here. 
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the symbolism of the service there and the administration of the 
holy chrism to parts of the body. These explanations were re- 
served for the octave of Easter and could not be imparted soon- 
er. So reads the Pilgrimage of Etheria: 


sut the teachings of the deeper mystery, that is, of Baptism itself, 
you cannot hear, being as yet catechumens [i.e. competentes]. But, lest you 
should think that anything is done without good reason, these, when you 
have been baptized in the Name of God, you shall hear in the Anastasis, 
during the eight Paschal days, after the Dismissal from the Church has 
been made. You, being as yet catechumens, cannot be told the more secret 
mysteries of God.*® 


Of course, the greatest privilege was that of receiving the 
sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ for the remission 
of sins and the strengthening of faith. It must be remembered, 
of course, that the unbaptized as long as they remained so were 
living in mortal sin. They received no forgiveness. As long 
as they were catechumens so long did they carry the guilt of all 
their sins. Consequently, their baptism brought them the 
greatest of all blessings, the complete remission of their sins. 
Sins committed after baptism were venial and remediable by 
prayer, or penance in serious cases. Immediately upon their 
baptism, at the Easter service, they participated in the com- 
munion and every day during the Octave they received the sac- 
rament. When the faithful were about to receive the elements, 
the deacon would proclaim “hagia hagiois,’ “holy things for 
holy men.’ Yet the deeper mystery of the Eucharist was not 
explained until after the baptismal service. The neophytes were 
instructed more carefully concerning the meaning of the bread 
and wine and the various parts of the liturgy in the communion 
service, e.g., the spiritual kiss, the sursum corde, the thanksgiv- 
ing, the sanctus, etc.” 


The use of the Lord’s Prayer also was a privilege of the 
neophytes even though in anticipation they were taught the 
words and meaning of the prayer immediately preceding their 
baptism. Still it was considered the prayer of the faithful, oratio 
fidelium, and not to be used except by those who had become 
“sons of God” by regeneration. There were other prayers also 
that were denied the catechumens because they spoke of the 
78 Cyril, Cat. Lect., XX-XXI. 

79 Quoted from Duchesne, Christian Worship, Appendix, 575. 
80 Bingham, Antiquities, I, 36. 


81 Cyril, Cat. Lect., XXII-XXIII; ef. also Augustine, Sermo ad Competentes, 
LVII, 7. 
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divine mysteries but which were entered into by the neophytes 
and the faithful.” 

In addition to the above, it must be assumed that the nor- 
mal privileges of Church membership were open to the baptized, 
such as the administration of Church matters and full participa- 
tion in all the affairs of the Church. 


AUGUSTINE’S CONTRIBUTION 


No one in the early eastern or western Church has contri- 
buted more to the development of the catechetical system or has 
kept more clearly in mind the great group of inquirers and cat- 
echumens than Augustine. The difficulties involved in his own 
personal pilgrimage to Christianity and his varied experience, 
intellectual and moral, provided an excellent background for an 
understanding of the catechumens’ problems and needs. He was 
also in a position to advise intelligently the catechists regarding 
the proper psychological approaches, the content and method of 
instruction. Catholic and Protestant catechetics alike through 
the centuries have been indebted to him. For that reason we 
give attention to his contribution now. 

Chief among his catechetical writings and specifically for 
the use of catechists is the De Catechizandis Rudibus. It is ad- 
dressed to one Deogratias, a deacon of Carthage, who apparent- 
ly had been known as a popular catechist but who had repeated 
difficulties in finding satisfactory techniques or vehicles for the 
presentation of his material. His discourses often became lan- 
guid and profitless to the teacher and learners alike.** With those 
facts in mind, Augustine wrote his treatise. 

This work, like most of his other writings, is intensely prac- 
tical and indicates that he himself devoted careful attention to 
the business of instructing those who wished to learn the rudi- 
ments of the Faith. It indicates that he also had experienced 
the tediousness and even monotony of the task and had given 
careful consideration to the best methods of dealing with the 
various classes of converts. 

It is a model on the art of catechising and an actual demon- 
stration of instructing the unlearned and the learned. The work 
is neatly arranged into the following outline: 

1. Practical methods of instruction (I-VIT) 
82 e.g., the communion prayers were not used in the presence of the unbaptized. 


83 Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat., De Cat. Rud., 1. Because of its distinctive and exem- 
plary character, this work will be treated at some length. 
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2. Dealing with the learned (VIII, IX) 
3. Causes of weariness and remedies (X-XV) 
4. A typical demonstration lesson (XVI-XXVII) 


To the teacher who is dissatisfied with his discourses and 
fears that the hearers are receiving very little that is worth- 
while, Augustine remarks that the teacher must not judge the 
value of his lessons by the effect upon himself but by the effect 
upon the hearers. The lecture may not be so frigid as it seems. 
The very fact that the catechumens come with regularity is one 
indication that it is not displeasing to them.** Above all the 
catechist himself must have a deep interest in his work: 


And in reality we are listened to with much greater satisfaction, in- 
deed, when we ourselves also have pleasure in the same work; for the 
thread of our address is affected by the very joy of which we ourselves are 
sensible, and it proceeds from us with greater ease and with more accept- 
ance.*° 


The successful instructor is one who has learned the art of 
putting himself constantly in the position of the hearer and act- 
ing as if he were telling something always new. A bright and 
cheerful® manner is one of the qualifications of the teacher. 
Another is the contagiousness of his whole personality in teach- 
ing. 

. . . Whatever you narrate, narrate it in such a manner that he to whom 
you are discoursing on hearing may believe, on believing may hope, on 
hoping may love.*? 

Augustine displays a certain wisdom of pedagogical meth- 
od in his directions regarding the examination into the motives 
of inquirers. Recognizing that some will come out of faulty 
motives, desiring only personal advantages, he indicates how 
the instructor may use the false motive as a point of departure 
in his teaching of the unlearned: 

Nevertheless, the very untruth which he utters should be made the 
point from which we start. This should not be done, however, with the 
(open) intention of confuting his falsehood, as if that were a settled matter 
with you; but taking it for granted that he has professed to have come with 
a purpose which is really worthy of approbation . . . it should rather be our 
aim to commend and praise such a purpose as that with which, in his re- 


ply, he has declared himself to have come; so that we may make him feel 
it is a pleasure to be the kind of man actually that he wishes to seem to be.** 


84 Ibid., 3, 4. 
85 Ibid., 4. 
86 ‘‘hilaritas.’’ 
&7 Ibid., 8. 
88 Ibid., 9. 
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In every instance it is important to ascertain their frame of 
mind and motives. More than usual kindness, gentleness, and 
patience should be exercised lest the ignorant inquirer be con- 
fused and disturbed from the start. Augustine then proceeds 
to outline the content and manner of relating Christian truth to 
this class of the ignorant, beginning with the story of creation 
and continuing on to the present period of the Church, not in 
the greatest detail but in a somewhat cursory manner.” It is of 
utmost importance to indicate the relationship between the Old 
and New Testaments showing that “in the Old Testament there 
is a veiling of the New, and in the New Testament there is a re- 
vealing of the Old.” 

Dealing with the well-educated and those already acquaint- 
ed with the Scriptures and other Christian writings requires a 
briefer period of instruction. Very little time should be spent 
on the things they already learned previously. Recognition 
should be given of their knowledge of the Faith and enquiries 
ought to be made into the causes which have led them to Chris- 
tianity, particularly, what books have influenced them. The 
major emphasis will be placed, therefore, not on the body of doc- 
trine, but on the mysteries.” 

Regarding the method to be used with grammarians and 
rhetoricians, Augustine is especially skillfull and is obviously 
speaking out of his own experience. Having been one of the 
learned himself, and a rhetorician, he could well understand the 
approach to be used. They must be taught to ‘“‘clothe themselves 
with Christian humility” and not be so presumptuous as to com- 
pare purity of heart with a practiced tongue.” 

The section on the causes of weariness and its remedies 
from the standpoint of catechetics, is the most practical and val- 
uable part of the work. For those who grow weary from con- 
stantly having to come down to the level of the hearers and sac- 
rificing the joys of superior knowledge, Augustine draws the 
example of Christ who humbled himself, taking the form of a 
servant and suffering the death of the cross. When the con- 
stant repetition of the same material causes weariness, the in- 
structor must vary the presentation of the subjects and increase 
in earnestness of mind. He must remember that though the in- 
struction is not up to his ideal and to his delight, it may be exact- 
89 Ibid., 6, 7. 


90 Ibid., 8. 
91 Ibid., 9. 
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ly suited to the listener and completely fresh and new to him. 
When the hearer makes little progress and seems to be un- 
moved so that it causes weariness to the instructor, he should 
be questioned concerning the material, personally examined and 
kindly exhorted and if his sluggishness is the result of practical 
difficulties or inconveniences” they should be remedied. If 
weariness is the result of having to give up some preferred em- 
ployment to train catechumens, the catechist must ever remem- 
ber that it is a matter of duty and of performing the will of God 
regardless of one’s own wishes.” 

Having given a somewhat detailed, theoretical, and psycho- 
logical bit of advice, Augustine turns to the very practical, and 
gives a demonstration lesson to be taught to a group of ordinary 
inquirers, neither grossly ignorant nor highly intelligent. In 
his discourse he dwells upon the importance of right motives for 
baptism, introduces gradually key passages in “Old and New 
Testament literature, a sketchy summary of Christ’s life, death 
and resurrection with their meanings, the cardinal doctrines of 
the Church, the sanctity of the sacraments, and a subtle intro- 
duction of the significance of the Creed. From first to last, 
Augustine is careful to weave the doctrinal and moral together 
in the thread of his discourse. The hearer is not left in doubt 
about what kind of life is expected of him and at the concluding 
lecture is asked whether he is willing to renounce pagan prac- 
tices before he is signed as a catechumen.”* 

It was said above that no one in the early eastern or western 
Church kept more clearly in mind the group of inquirers and 

catechumens than Augustine. One needs only to select at ran- 

dom sermons of Augustine to discover that he had them con- 
stantly in view. He looked upon the sermon as a means pri- 
marily of teaching, and never tired—though sometimes he tired 
his hearers—of presenting to them Christian doctrine and its 
inevitable moral implications. Even in an obviously doctrinal 
presentation of the Creed to the Competentes, Augustine con- 
cludes with the words: 


When ye have been baptized, hold fast a good life in the command- 
ments of God, that ye may guard your Baptism even unto the end. . . . Do 


92 The reference here is to the practice of making the hearers stand during the 
instruction. When the period of teaching was lengthy, it became a great in- 
convenience and made instructing difficult. Augustine urged the abolition of 
that practice wherever possible and advocated sitting during the lessons. 

93 Ibid., 10-15. 

$4 Ibid., 16-27. 
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not commit those things for which ye must needs be separated from Christ’s 
body : which be far from you!% 


Often in a sermon primarily addressed to the faithful, he would 
Jeave off to address himself to catechumens regarding their per- 
sonal preparation for baptism, which at the same time served as 
an injunction to the believers. 


There are extant a few sermons preached specifically to 
the Competentes on the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, probably 
delivered within the last two weeks before baptism.” In those 
discourses on the Prayer, Augustine takes each petition sep- 
arately, analyses it simply, that all may understand, and then 
makes the application. The following passage will illustrate his 
method : i 


Quae et dicitis, in cordibus vestris dicite. Sit orantis affectus, et erit ex- 
audientis effectus. ‘Sanctificetur nomen tuum.’ Quid rogas ut sanctificetur 
nomen Dei? Sanctum est. Quid rogas, quod iam sanctum est? Deinde cum 
rogas ut sanctificetur nomen ipsis, nonne quasi pro illo illum rogas, et non 
pro te? Intellige, et pro te rogas. Hoc enim rogas, ut quod semper sanctum 
est in se sanctificetur in te. Quid est, sanctificetur ? Sanctum habeatur, non 
contemnatur. Ergo vides quia cum optas, tibi bonum optas. Tibi enim ma- 
lum est si contempseris nomen Dei, non Deo.*? 


Again, let it be said that Augustine’s emphasis is always simul- 
taneously doctrinal and moral, faith and the good life. For ex- 
ample, in the somewhat lengthy passage on the petition, “‘for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us,” he says: 

Et hoc orare, sentinare est. Non tantum autem debemus orare, sed et 
eleemosynam facere; quia quando sentinatur ne navis mergatur, et vocibus 
agitur et manibus®*. . . Nihil mali faciat manus; non currat pes ad aliquid 
mali; non dirigatur oculus in lasciviam; non auris libenter pateat turpitu- 
dine; non moveatur lingua ad id quod non decet.*® 


The candidate for baptism may learn to pray “Thy Kingdom 
come,” but if he shall remain a moral reprobate, that Kingdom 
will come to others but not to him.’ To qualify for baptism he 
must establish a right relationship with his fellowmen, put away 
all sin and lust and avarice and learn to conquer himself.’ The 


95 ‘*On the Creed,’’ 15. 

96 Migne, Pat. Lat., Sermones, LVI-LIX, CCXII-CCXVI. 

97 Sermo LVI, 5. There is a startling similarity between Augustine’s words and 
approach and Luther’s in his Small Catechism. 

98 Ibid., 11. 

99 Ibid., 12. 

100 Sermo LVII, 5. 

101 Ibid., 8-13. 
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Christian must always abound in the doing of good works, in 
the forgiving of wrong-doers, in the giving of alms, both from 
the heart and out of his substance, in the control of his tongue 
and conduct.” A person who has found that he has a Father in 
heaven ought to live that he may be worthy of the inheritance.’” 
Ina remarkable passage on the Creed, Augustine encourages the 
Competentes to repeat the symbol daily until it becomes part of 
them: 

. . quotdie dicit ; quando surgitis, quando vos ad somnum collocatis, red- 
dite Symbolum vestrum, repetere. Bona est enim repetitio, ne subrepat ob- 
livio. 

Commemora fidem tuam, inspice te: sit tanquam speculum tibi Sym- 
bolum tuum. Ibi te vide, si credis omnia quae te credere confiteris, et gaude 
quotidie in fide tua. Sint divitae tuae, sint quotadiana ista quodam modo in- 
dumenta mentis tuae. Numquid non quando surgis vestis te? Sic et com- 
memorando Symbolum tuum vesti animam tuam, ne forte eam nudet ob- 
livio, et remaneas nudus.*% 


In his sermons specifically on the delivery of the Creed to 
the Competentes, though Augustine speaks considerably more 
in theological terms as may be expected in any treatment of the 
unity of the Godhead, the mystery of the Trinity, and the signi- 
ficance of the Cross and Resurrection, still he endeavors to make 
clear to the Competentes what is expected of one who makes 
such a declaration of faith. This is most clearly brought out in 
a sermon on the “Redditio Symboli’”*” and a separate discourse 
on the significance of the renunciation of the world and the devil 
and the meaning and implications of regeneration.’ 

A decade before his death, Augustine wrote a book on De 
Fide, Spe, Charitate in which he summarized for a certain Lau- 
rentius’’”’ the various articles of the Christian faith under the 
headings of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and Christian love. 
This work was not meant to be specifically a catechetical treatise, 
but a kind of handbook or Enchiridion. Yet by the very fact 
that it was written simply and for the laymen indicates that 
Augustine meant it for instructive purposes. As a handbook, it 
could easily be carried and perused by the individual and serve 
as a facile source of reference for the believer’s own benefit as 
well as for the catechist in his teaching. One notes immediately 
102 Sermo LVII, 10, 11. 

103 Ibid., 2. 
104 Ibid., 13. 
105 Sermo CCXV. 


106 Sermo CCXVI. 
107 Nothing other is known of the man; probably a layman. P. Schaff. 
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upon reading it that its style and language is fitted for popular 
instruction and by its development is intended to present brief- 
ly and compactly the whole scope of Christian teaching and its 
moral demands on the believer. A disproportionate space is 
given to an explanation of the matters of faith (I-CXIII) and 
virtually nothing to the Prayer (CXIV-CXVI1) and the dis- 
course on Christian love (CXVII-CXXIT). What a person 
should believe and how he should live are thoroughly discussed. 
Little is said of the hidden meanings of the sacraments disclose 
only to the faithful.’ 

Just a few words must be said concerning the De Fide et 
Operibus as it relates to Augustine’s contribution to catechetical 
literature and practice. It has been customary to consider this 
work as one of the moral treatises in that it arose out of social 
perversions prevalent in parts of the Church whereby some were 
admitted to baptism who were living profligately. In that sense 
it is a moral treatise and Augustine condemns the practices with 
the ardor of a social reformer. Bardenhewer, on the other hand, 
includes the work among the dogmatic writings of Augustine 
in that he develops the truth, which is soundly biblical, that faith 
and works are inseparable and must be united through love." 
In that sense it is a dogmatic treatise and Augustine speaks as 
a sound theologian. Yet in a still larger sense, the De Fide et 
Operibus takes into view the whole system of catechetical in- 
struction and is written for the direct benefit of catechists to 
guide them in their selection of catechumens and their course of 
teaching, and for the benefit of catechumens who desire baptism 
and are uninformed or misinformed about the requirements. 
From first to last, Augustine is concerned with baptism and the 
worthiness of the candidates to receive it. This work is part of 
the unique contribution of Augustine to catechetical literature 
and is a complement to his De Catechizandis Rudibus, his Ser- 
mones, particularly to the Competentes, and his Enchiridion. 


108 This would seem to be in keeping with the practice of the catechumenate. 

109 Bardenhewer, O., Patrology—The Lives and Works of the Fathers of the 
Church (St. Louis, Mo., 1908). 
1908). 











AMONG THE MEMBERS 


EpIteEp BY WINTHROP S. HupDsON 


J. M. Batten of Garrett Biblical Institute has accepted an appointment 
to the professorship of church history in the School of Religion of 
Vanderbilt University. 


J. Atten Capaniss has been appointed professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 

GLANVILLE Downey has been appointed assistant professor of Byzantine 
literature in Harvard University and will continue at Harvard’s 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection in Washington, 
a. 


Joun Tracy Ex.is of the Catholic University of America was elected 
secretary of the American Catholic Historical Association at its an- 
nual meeting, December 19, 1945. 

GrorcE P. Fepotov of the St. Vladimir Russian Theological Seminary, 
New York, has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for 1946-47 
to write a history of the Russian religious mind in the Middle Ages. 
The first volume of The Russian Religious Mind has just been pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Press. 


KENNETH Scott Latourette, of Yale Divinity School, gave the Hyde 
Lectures on Foreign Missions at the Andover-Newton Theological 
School, October 17, 1946. 

RutH E. MEssenGER has published an article, “The Mozarabic Hymnal,” 
in the Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, LX XV, 103-126. 

FreDERICK A. Norwoop has been appointed assistant professor of history 
in Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 


Tuomas F. O’Connor, historiographer of the archdiocese of New York, 
was elected president of the American Catholic Historical Association 
at its twenty-sixth annual meeting. 


Georce T. Peck, formerly of Northwestern University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history in Lehigh University. 


NELSON W. RIGHTMEYER has been promoted from lecturer to assistant 
professor in the Divinity School of the Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia. 


Paut Scuusert of Hartford Theological Seminary has been appointed 
professor of New Testament in the Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago. 


MATTHEW SPINKA, editor of Church History, has received the honorary 
degree of Th.D. from the Hus Theological Faculty of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. He has likewise contributed an article on “Eastern 
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Orthodox Churches in America” to Encyclopaedia Britannica; a chap- 
ter, “Christianity and the Churches,” to The Interseminary Series, 
IV (Toward World-Wide Christianity); and a chapter on “The 
Religious Situation” to a volume in the United Nations Series (ed. 
by R. J. Kerner), entitled Yugoslavia. 

PETER STIANSON of the Northern Baptist Theological Seminary has been 
elected president of the Chicago Church History Club for the year 
1946-47. 

Joacuim Wacu of Brown University has been appointed professor of 
the history of religions in the Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago. 

GLENN WEAVER has been appointed an assistant in history in Lehigh 
University, He has published an article, “A History of St. John’s 
Reformed Church, East Earl Township, Lancaster County,” in the 
Papers of the Lancaster County Historical Society, XLIX (1945). 


Notices for this department, announcing publication of books and 
professional articles, and changes of ranks and position of members of the 
Society should be sent to Winthrop S. Hudson, Faculty Exchange, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, 











BOOK REVIEWS 


CICERO IN THE COURT ROOM OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


By E. K. Ranp, Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. 115 pages. 
$2.00. 


The rather ambiguous title of this Marquette University Aquinas Lec- 
ture (1945) might convey the impression that St. Thomas, or else E. K. 
Rand, has put Cicero on trial. Quite the contrary! Professor Rand is in- 
teres‘ed to show to what a remarkable degree St. Thomas was indebted to 
Cicero for light and guidance in the inquiries concerning the virtues in 
the seccnd part of the Summa. The monograph is not exactly “tendentious” 
on that point, but it does serve as an excellent Exhibit A to the remark 
Rand put into the mouth of Dante in the brilliant Chapter VIII of the for- 
mer’s Building of Eternal Rome: “The core of ancient ethics—not all the 
articles—was taken over with approval by the Church.” 

This lecture, one of the last, if not the last, of Professor Rand’s Latin 
studi.-s, is a gem of ripe scholarship and of genial exposition. The stated 
objective of the study is the extent to which the Angelic Doctor was de- 
pendent upon “Tullius” whose Rhetoric (1.e., De Inventione) and Ad 
Herrenium he had evidently assimilated almost verbatim while a school 
boy in Naples. (De Offictis, the Tuscalans, the Paradoxes and the Dream 
of Scipio are also cited.) The outcome is that on questions of ethics (not, 
of course, metaphysics), the ius naturae and the ius positivum, Aquinas 
nearlv always follows Cicero’s “distinctions” and decisions. A future Aqui- 
nas |.ecturer might well explore the possibility of an equal dependence 
with respect to politics, although on all these points it should be remember- 
ed that Cicero himself was avowedly and deeply indebted to Aristotle and 
Plato. 

The Notes to the Lecture fill a third of the book, and are a treasure 
trove of critical and bibliographical scholarship. There I learned where to 
find all the extant fragments of Cicero’s lost Hortensius, so precious to 
Aquinas, as to Augustine, that Professor Rand uses it as the “Ave atque 
Vale’ of the Lecture. 


Meadville Theological School. Charles H. Lyttle. 





THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS OF ITALY 


By Cecit Rotu. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1946. xiv+575 pages, plus 20 illustrations and end maps. $3.00. 


Those who have read Dr. Cecil Roth’s previous books have eagerly 
anticipated the present study, in which we are not disappointed. His thor- 
ough familiarity with the sources of Italian Jewish history and with the 
background of secular and ecclesiastical history now comes to fruition in 
this well-balanced volume, in which the full story of the Jews of Italy is 
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recounted. It is the first time that this history has been fully available 
to the English reader; indeed, nowhere can be found a book of this com- 
pleteness on the subject. 

Cautiously, yet not without imagination, the records of the early Roman 
Jewish community are connected and traced. Through the years the spread- 
ing of the Jews through the peninsula and the islands is set forth, with in- 
dications of the quality of the different communities, their numerical 
strength and their place in the whole picture. The different characteristics 
of the earlier southern community is contrasted to the later business cen- 
tered groups of the North. Names long familiar, as Josippon, Bartenora, 
are placed in a setting of wider association which makes them increasingly 
significant. We are happy to meet the Rabbi who seems to have invented 
the handkerchief. The description of the Ghetto is one of the high spots of 
the book. 

To the historian of the church, the relation of the popes to Judaism is 
important: the picture is fair, hardly flattering, yet it shows the comparative 
moderation of the papal rule through most of this long period. The Do- 
minican preaching against the Jews, followed later by that of the Francis- 
can Observantines, as well as the attitudes of the Jesuits, are presented in 
the hght of the social and economic order of the times. The church will be 
better understood for the insight which this study brings. 

Roth's documentation of his sourcés is considerably more complete 
than a casual glance at the paucity of footnotes leads the reader to believe, 
though the scholar would indeed desire full references, which would have 
adde-! endless difficulties to the publisher. 


Tndaism is in all its history the least provincial element in Western 
civilization. Intensely loyal to the national community in which it is geo- 
graphically placed, it nevertheless has no geographical and a minimum of 
linguistic boundaries. The reader of the history of the Jews of Italy is con- 
stantly reminded that this piece of history is not fully understood out of 
context from the history of the neighboring Jews in Germany, Spain, North 
Africa, and Turkey. Those readers who become acquainted with Dr. Roth’s 
writing in this work will happily turn back to his previous books to learn 
more about the Jew and his capacity as a preview of the United Nations. 
“Tt is only by retaining to the full a sense of Hebraic values,’”’ says Dr. 
Roth in the concluding sentence of the book, “and by the passionate pur- 
suit of righteousness in the spirit of sublime heritage that Italian Jewry 
can justify its existence, whether to Italy or to itself.” 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation. Moses Bailey. 


THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH 
SOMETIMES CALLED IRVINGITE 


By P. E. SHaw. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 264 pages. $3.25. 


This small volume represents an attempt by a competent scholar, 
though a confessed “outsider,” to set forth the views and fortunes of one 
of the lesser known nineteenth century English-born sects resembling the 
American Pentecostals. Characteristics of these people are their emphasis 
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on tongues, the second coming, and the authority of twelve apostles, whose 
passing (the last in 1901) leaves no one authorized to ordain. Tithing has 
brought much property to this religious body, but with the apostles now 
silent, extinction appears inevitable. 

The author devotes several chapters to Edward Irving (1792-1834) 
and other early leaders whose views set the pattern for the later sect. Irv- 
ing’s period of pulpit brilliance and popularity came to an end when he be- 
camc obsessed with a belief in the early end of this dispensation and attack- 
ed missionary societies and their methods. Later vitriolic attacks upon the 
Roman Church stemmed from his interpretation of the Apocalypse of John. 
Soon he became involved in controversy after controversy relating to 
church polity, the use of the Apocrypha, the sacraments, speaking in 
tongues, the nature of Christ, and various other matters. Heresy actions 
(Preshvterian) followed and Irving presently found himself the leader of 
a charismatic church of all-around extremists in Newman Street, London. 

Early nineteenth century England, following the French Revolution 
and Napoleonic episode, was filled with prophecies and reckonings making 
use of the new Nero and pointing to the imminent end of the world order. 
Visions, dreams, tongues, ecstatic utterances, and the like characterized the 
Irvingites. By the early 1830’s these people were a social problem. The au- 
thor’s sketch of the charismatic period, as he calls it, is an interesting one. 
He continues with an account of the appearance on the scene of one Robert 
Baxter, who contributed very materially to the founding of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church. Of High Church background, this erratic prophet and 
voluminous writer pointed to July 14, 1835, as the time of the rapture of the 
saints when they would meet the Lord in the air. This forecast led to the 
development of an officiary and eventually to the “separation of the apos- 
tles” (though fatefully without a succession). These men, as we have not- 
ed, were the only persons who could ordain. 

The sect, like many another adventist body, was soon condemning all 
churches and ministers and conventional religious methods of contem- 
porary Christendom. Though Baxter later concluded that certain of his ut- 
terances had been inspired by Satan, the course of the movement had been 
set levond possibility of fundamental change. The Catholic Apostolic 
Church was now a definite organization, with Irving as its “Angel” (pastor) 
unti! his death at the early age of 42. The author quotes eye-witness ac- 
counts of the performances of Irving and his Spirit-led helpers. But the 
“prophets” and “apostles” were quite out of Irving’s control before his 
death, and many of the members now disclaim Irving is in any real sense 
the fourder. They abhor the present world; denounce formal education, 
huminitarianism, missionary and temperance movements, democracy and 
liberal thought in general. The sacraments are held as efficacious and a bib- 
lical literalism prevails at most points. 

The author devotes some nine chapters to the evolution of the Cath- 
olic Apostolic Church and its spread to the Continent and to the Western 
World, interesting parts dealing with the “restored apostolate” (already re- 
ferred to) which included neither Irving nor Baxter, but began with one 
J. B. Cardale (1802-1877). Divine appointment was attended to in prac- 
tice by the already existing “prophets” and by the earlier members of the 
twelve themselves. The resulting Apostolic College enjoyed an absolutism 
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of a sort until death thinned its ranks, marred by occasional rebellions 
against a seemingly very human authority. 


Two chapters on the sect and its leaders in the United States portray 
the congenial environment afforded by Millerites, Mormons, and sundry 
other religious minorities in our country in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and pay tribute to the ablest early American leader, William W. 
Andrews, son of a Congregational minister and a graduate of Yale. The 
final sections of the volume contain an analysis of Catholic Apostolic doc- 
trines and practices, together with the author’s criticai interpretation of the 
sect and the part it has played in the general Christian movement. This 
treatment strikes one as scientific and objective. Certainly it lacks that air 
of condescension which too often is manifest in writers on our religious 
barometers, the small sects. 


Central College, Fayette, Missouri. Merrill E. Gaddis. 


MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN THE AMERICAN 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By F. Clowes Cuortey. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. ix+ 
501 pages. $4.00. 


This book will be read by all who are seriously interested in the past 
and future of American Christianity. It is a series of biographical sketches 
and general essays focused about the issves over which Episcopalians have 
travailed. The personalities and parties described have a significance cer- 
tainly beyond the Episcopal Church, for the battles they waged over doc- 
trine and ritual can be duplicated today at various points in the ecumenical 
movement. 


Tt is well known that the early Evangelicals in the Episcopal Church 
owed much to the influence of Calvinist theology and Methodist piety. For 
these could be easily assimilated to the Prayer Book in combatting the ra- 
tionalistic morality of the Enlightenment. When Devereaux Jarratt entered 
Virginia in 1763, he startled his congregation by preaching the “entire de- 
pravity of human nature” and the necessity of “new birth” and “justifica- 
tion hy faith.” He tells us that he cautiously avoided the word “virtue,” in- 
asmtch as he found it “the cant term of a2ll our velvet-mouthed preachers.” 
He frankly preferred the piety of the Wesleyans, and of the Presbyterian 
preachers who had brought about his own conversion—except that, alas, 
they }:ad no proper respect for church order. On other points, such as the 
practice of prayer meetings, Bible study, and a rigidly Puritan opposition 
to worldly amusements, Jarratt followed their lead. So also did other Evan- 
gelicals—Griswold, Bedell, and Chase, for example—far into the next 
century. The Virginia Theological Seminary, even more than Gambier, was 
tainted with Calvinism. 


On the other hand John Henry Hobart, bishop of New York from 
181i, shied away equally from Calvinism and from informal prayer meet- 
ings and other so-called “social means of grace.’ Fully exposed to these 
dur'rg his college days at Princeton, Hobart emerged a convinced exponent 
of Prayer Book principles and Episcopal polity. Soon he was crusading 
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in sermon and tract for what he considered the “essential characteristics of 
the Church,” its distinctive notes: Evangelical Truth and Apostolic Order. 
The !atter, as being chiefly under fire from pamphleteers, received his chief 
attention. The episcopate, he insisted, was of divine origin, entrusted with a 
deposit of faith, and alone responsible for the external commission of min- 
isters* all non-episcopal ministries were not merely “irregular” but invalid. 
Yet Hebart’s Eucharistic doctrine is hard to distinguish from Calvin’s, 
Pusey’s doctrine of the Real Presence was not vet on the horizon, nor were 
vestnents and other matters of symbolism an issue. 


Then in 1833 came the mighty stirrings of Tractarianism, to be reinforc- 
ed later by Anglo-Catholicism and the ritualist movement. Leaders in the 
American church were soon in vigorous debate. Bishop Manton Eastburn 
dencinced the Tractarians as “advocates of the Dark Ages and followers 
of the Scarlet Woman.” Bishop McIlvaine wrote a ponderous book on Ox- 
ford Divinity to expose its entire departure, as he thought, from the the- 
ology of Anglicanism. On the other side was Dr. Seabury of The Church- 
man, openly defending “the toleration in our communion of those who were 
not opposed to the doctrinal decrees of Trent’—and supported in this atti- 
tude by the leading professors at the General Theological Seminary. By 
1866 Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, though he had earlier opposed the 
Tracts, came out with a masterly apology for ritualism. Meanwhile DeKo- 
ven and others introduced the confessional, the invocation of saints and an- 
gels, and the doctrine of the Adoration of Christ in the sacrament. Party 
lines had now changed so markedly that Bishop Hopkins’ son could remark 
that “the greatest enemy of true Catholicism in the American Church” was 
“not in the Evangelical party, but in the old High Church faction.” 





Dr. Chorley, too, thinks that Catholics and Evangelicals in the Church 
have !n recent times been coming ever closer together. Anglo-Catholicism 
he sees as passing over into Liberal Catholicism, in which modern Biblical 
criticism is assimilated to theology and authority is located in the corporate 
Christian experience. At the same time the newer Evangelicals no longer 
talk of “depravity” or oppose the use of art and music in the services of 
the church. Neither group now views the ministry in terms of a mechanical 
succession. Both are ready to place emphasis on the Incarnation. The battle- 
ery of the old Evangelicals, ““No Priest, no Altar, no Sacrifice,” has died 
away. Here as in other matters the sacramental emphasis of the Tractarians 
has increasingly prevailed. Out of the contest has emerged an Episcopal 
Church more richly liturgical and more fully traditional. Secessions to 
Ron:e are nowadays very few, and on the other hand “low” churchmanship 
has been effectively discredited by the fiasco of the Cummins schism. 


Dr. Chorley has told his story wel!. Laymen as well as scholars will 
find his book good reading. A liberal use of quotations provides us a tasty 
sampling of the stately rhythms of bygone preaching as well as of the emo- 
tional power of great minds in controversy over matters of deep convic- 
tion. The author’s plan excludes discussion of such matters as the consti- 
tutional growth of the church and its geographical expansion ; these may be 
gathered from the more conventional histories. Many readers will wish, I 
think, that Dr. Chorley had devoted more space to the Broad Church move- 
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ment ‘its American representatives are given only a dozen pages) ; yet it 
is prohably true that this movement was never an organized party, and it 
miglit be argued that its concern for assimilating the results of science to 
the Faith has now been largely taken over by the Liberal Catholics without 
the dangers of rationalism originally involved. We might also wish that Dr. 
Chorley had not rounded off his story so abruptly after bringing it down 
so cirefully to about 1880. There should be material enough in the subse- 
querit decades for a second volume of “men and movements.” Let us hope 
he will some day risk the embarrassment of his contemporaries and com- 
plete the account. 


Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. Roy W. Battenhouse. 


CANVAS CARAVANS 


By ELeanor ALLEN. Portland, Oregon: Metropolitan Press, 1946. 125 
pages. $2.50. 


The published diaries of pioneer missionaries to the Pacific slope are 
so few that the appearance of another is hailed with delight by students 
of western church history. The author of the diary included in this vol- 
ume, Esther Belle McMillan (1824-1878), was married when she was 
eighteen to Rev. Joseph A. Hanna, a Presbyterian minister who led a 
Presbyterian colony to Oregon in 1852. The Hannas left Pittsburgh on 
March 11, 1852, and arrived at Oregon City on September 20. The 
revelation of the courage and fortitude of these pioneers under the ex- 
treme difficulties of travel in the days of the covered wagon makes in- 
spiring reading. We do well to pay tribute to these heroic men and women 
who laid the foundations of a Christian civilization on the Pacific coast. 


The foreword of the book under review states that the journal of 
Mrs. Hanna was “recently discovered” and that a photostatic copy is on 
deposit in the archives of Pacific University. A typewritten copy of what 
was stated to be the original in the possession of a descendant of the 
Hannas was made by Washington State College in 1939. A comparison 
of this copy with that given in the book under review shows a few varia- 
tions. 


The value of Canvas Caravans would have been enhanced had it con- 
tained some further biographical details regarding the Hannas. Nothing 
is said about the nature of the Presbyterian colony. No reference is made 
to the article entitled, “Presbyterian Colony for Oregon,” by J. Orin 
Oliphant, found in the October, 1935, issue of The Washington Historical 
Quarterly. Moreover, the author inserts fanciful descriptions of the sup- 
posed reactions of her heroine between some of the quotations from the 
journal. How do we know that Esther pulled “the pillow out from under 
her young husband’s head?” (p. 6). After the entry for July 27, the 
author adds: “Sirius radiated her pale emerald against the dark sky” (p. 
81). According to word from Los Angeles Planetorium, Sirius did 
not rise until six o'clock the next morning! Fiction and history should 
not be mixed. 


San Francisco Theological Seminary C. M. Drury. 
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LITTERATURE THEOLOGIQUE ET ECCLESIASTIQUE 
DE LA SUISSE. PROTESTANTE 


Theologisch-kirchliches Schrifttum der protestantischen Schweiz. Her- 
ausgegeben von der Kommission fuer Literaturhilfe des Schweizer 
Evangelischen Kirchenbundes. 48 pages. 0.50 Sw. francs. 


While no bibliography of German theological books published during 
the last years of the war is available, this Swiss bibliography will fill the 
gap at least in part. It comprises all those theological and devotional 
Protestant books which were published in Switzerland in recent years, 
down to 1945, and which are still in print. It will be found that a few 
German theologians succeeded in having their books printed in Switzer- 
land, and that the Swiss theologians have been very busy in writing books 
during the war years. This bibliography comprises both books written in 
French and in German. A brief characteristic of each title informs about 
its nature and content. Copies may be ordered from Verlag Friedrich 
Reinhardt, A-G., Basel, Switzerland. 


Princeton, N. J. Otto A. Piper. 
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